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I Don’t  Know  What 
to  Write  About 


It’s  the  worst  feeling  in  the  world.  You  know  you’re  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ing; your  teacher  just  told  you  to  get  started.  But  where  do  you  start? 

Finding  a good  topic  is  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  learning  to  write.  And,  un- 
fortunately, every  writer  runs  into  it  right  at  the  beginning.  Even  if  you  do  come 
up  with  a good  topic  for  today,  what  about  tomorrow?  And  the  next  day?  And  the 
next?  Are  you  going  to  have  to  struggle  like  this  every  time  a teacher  asks  you  to 
write? 

Probably. 

No  matter  how  many  times  you’ve  come  up  with  good  topics  before,  you  end 
up  with  the  very  same  problem  the  next  time  you  start  a piece.  And  that’s  why 
you  need  strategies  that  will  always  give  you  many  good  topics  to  choose  from. 

One  approach  that  seems  to  work  well  for  many  writers  is  the  Topic  T-Chart 
strategy.  The  idea  is  to  make  two  lists  at  the  same  time  based  on  opposites.  Here 
are  some  examples  that  will  help  you  find  something  good  to  write  about: 

• Like -Hate.  Things  you  like  and  things  you  hate. 

• Typical-Unusual.  Typical  experiences  that  happen  almost  every  day 
and  unusual  experiences  that  have  happened  only  once  or  twice  in 
your  entire  life. 

• Fun-Have  To.  Things  you  do  for  fun  and  things  you  do  because  you 
have  to. 

• Regret-Proud  Of.  Things  you  regret  and  things  you  are 
proud  of. 

You  can  use  these  lists  over  and  over.  (You  can  even  use  them  in  different 
classes  and  in  different  grades!)  Try  a couple  of  the  ones  suggested  here  or  make 
up  your  own.  In  just  a few  minutes,  you’ll  have  enough  topics  to  last  a whole 
year! 
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Like-Hate  T-Chart 


Good  writing  comes  from  strong  feelings.  And  strong  feelings  come  from  things  we  like 
and  things  we  hate.  Make  a list  of  the  things  you  really  like  and  the  things  you  really  hate  (no 
people  on  the  “Hate  List,”  please!).  If  you’re  honest  about  it,  each  topic  will  be  something  you 
have  a lot  to  write  about. 


Thi^r  I Really  Like  a Lot 


I Really  Ca*  f fta*cj 


(TIum k about  your  abToUte  favorite;1.) 


(Wo  people,  pLea;el) 
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Typical-Unusual  T-Chart 

Good  writing  comes  from  life  experience.  And  the  life  experiences  we  know  best  are  the 
typical  things  we  do  every  day  and  the  unusual  things  that  happen  to  us  maybe  only  once  or 
twice  in  our  entire  lives.  Either  way,  these  kinds  of  topics  are  perfect  things  to  write  about. 


TYPICAL 

Regular,  Everyday  Experien ce; 


UNUSUAL 

Dof-o ^-the-Ordinary  Experience; 


Monetises  tke  Little  Iki^;  i*  life  n ake  Ike 
bert  topic;  far  *untiwj.) 


(Think  ot"  Ike  ki<jk;  and  lovo;  in  yo »v  life,  Ike 
ti/^e;  Ik  at  aren't  like  all  the  other;.) 
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Examples 


Pizza 

AIL  vegetable; 

Tke  Internet 

Ho/^euoork 

Ice  crea/^ 

kie*ce 

M^ric 

tyeLLityj  teftr 

Readi*<j 

6etti*<j  dretfed  ^p 

My  cat 

CLea*/*^  /^y  roo/^ 

Harry  Potter 

Rai*y  day; 

Soccer 

Be/*^  bored 

fkoppi^ 

BocajL/^ 

Ca*dy 

6ol^  o*  TV 

Oof  to  di**er 

6et  /^y  ka/r  c^t 

Movier 

Getting  v2p  earLy 

HoLidayr 

ivark  tke  dirker 

kayi^  op  Late 

Babyrit  brotker 

RoLLerbLadi^ 

6et  ^ood  grader 

HaLLouoee^ 

Practice  rcaLer 

TaLk  o^  pko^e 

kccer  ca/^p 

Wak/^  op 

kkooL 

£Wer 

Practice  trumpet 
Soccer 
LVatckityj  TV 
Viriti*<j  ^ra^d/^a 
feed/tyj  /^y  cat 


Bike  accident 
Ckicke*  pox 
Broke  r^y  ar^ 
Dir*eyLa*d 
Getting  r>y  Vt  b/ke 
Met  Mia  Ha^ 
k/y^to*  MarraLir 
Getting  prefect; 
Getting  ^ro^ded 


My  foccer  Tropky 

I*  4tk  cjrade 
uoke^  I cjot  all  AV 

tVke*  I raved  /*iy 
cat  fror>  tkat  bi<j 
do^. 


I ^ood  at  ^atk 


Afot  'jetti^'j 

ivy^to*  MarralirV 

avto<jrapk 

Mirri^  ^y  roccer 
to^r*a^e*t  c*/z  1 
<jot  ^rovmded 

Be/wj  /^ea^  to  /^y 
brotker  fo^et/z^er 
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T-Chart  Tips 

Save  your  T-charts.  Each  topic  T-chart  you  create  will  have  many  different  topics  on  it.  Most 
people  come  up  with  10-20  each  time  they  do  it.  If  you  save  your  charts,  you’ll  always  have  lists  of 
ideas  to  go  back  to  when  it’s  time  to  write.  By  making  and  saving  several  different  lists,  you  can 
generate  enough  topics  to  last  an  entire  school  year.  This  is  great  for  you,  but  it’s  even  better  for 
your  teacher.  If  there’s  one  thing  teachers  dread  it’s  hearing  their  students  complain  about  not  hav- 
ing anything  to  write  about. 

Pick  only  the  best  topics.  Not  every  topic  that  shows  up  on  a topic  T-chart  is  worth  writing 
about.  Don’t  forget  the  three  rules  of  topic  picking:  ( 1 ) Pick  topics  you  know  a lot  about.  You 
can’t  write  well  about  something  if  you  don’t  know  much  about  it.  (2)  Pick  topics  you  have 
strong  feelings  about.  If  you  don’t  care  about  the  topic,  your  audience  won’t  care  about  it  either. 
And,  (3)  Pick  topics  that  are  appropriate  for  your  audience.  Know  who  you’re  writing  for  and  how 
to  write  to  them  in  a way  that  will  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  respected.  Every  topic  you  pick 
to  write  about,  whether  it’s  on  a topic  T-chart  or  not,  must  meet  all  three  of  these  criteria. 

Putting  something  on  both  sides  of  the  same  chart.  Is  it  possible  to  really  like  and 
really  hate  something  at  the  same  time?  Yes,  it  is!  For  example,  I really  like  teaching.  It’s  incredibly 
rewarding  for  me  to  help  kids  learn.  But  sometimes,  when  the  kids  are  acting  up  and  I can’t  con- 
trol the  class,  I feel  like  teaching  is  the  worst  possible  thing  I could  be  doing.  Often,  when  some- 
thing is  really  important  to  us,  we  have  many  different  and  even  conflicting  feelings  about  it.  That’s 
just  human  nature.  It’s  also  the  nature  of  a great  topic.  If  you  feel  like  you  want  to  put  the  same 
thing  on  both  sides  of  a topic  T-chart,  do  it.  And  then  start  writing  about  it.  Topics  that  show  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  chart  are  often  the  best  topics  we  come  up  with. 

Be  specific  if  you  can.  You  may  write  down  that  you  like  “movies.”  That’s  a great  topic.  But 
you’ll  probably  get  a better  piece  out  of  it  if  you  think  more  specifically.  For  example,  if  you 
thought  about  which  kinds  of  movies  you  liked  best  and  wrote  down  “action  movies,”  your  writing 
would  probably  be  more  detailed  and  more  focused.  You  can  also  use  this  approach  to  get  more 
topics  out  of  a single  choice.  If  you  put  down  “sports,”  for  example,  you  might  be  able  to  come  up 
with  several  different  sports  and  write  a different  piece  about  each  one. 

Writing  about  the  same  topic  more  than  once.  Can  you  write  about  the  same  topic 
more  than  once?  Of  course  you  can.  Professional  writers  do  it  all  the  time.  However,  they  don’t  just 
write  the  same  piece  over  and  over  because  their  readers  would  get  bored  and  frustrated  if  they  had 
to  read  the  same  thing  all  the  time.  If  you  pick  the  same  topic  more  than  once,  you  need  to  write  a 
different  piece  about  it  each  time.  Also,  because  you’re  still  learning  to  write,  it’s  better  for  you  to  try 
many  different  topics  instead  of  picking  the  same  ones  all  the  time.  However,  all  writers  have  their 
specialties,  the  topics  they  like  writing  about  best,  and  you  should  have  yours,  too. 
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What  s a Good  Idea? 

Some  ideas  are  better  than  others.  Just  because  it’s  on  a list  you  made  doesn’t  mean  it’s 
necessarily  great  thing  to  write  about.  Sometimes  you  may  want  to  consider  things  a bit  more  care- 
fully before  you  start  writing.  To  help  you  with  that,  I’ve  come  up  with  a series  of  questions  you  can 
ask  yourself  about  any  topic  you  choose,  flow  you  answer  these  questions  may  help  you  discover 
that  some  of  your  topics  are  better  than  others. 

Is  the  topic  something  you  have  strong  feelings  about?  How  much  writers  care 
about  their  topic  is  probably  the  strongest  predictor  of  success  with  the  finished  piece.  Your  feelings 
about  the  topic  affect  your  writing  in  three  ways:  ( 1 ) The  amount  of  effort  of  you  put  in  will  be 
greater  if  you  care  about  your  topic,  and  this  extra  effort  will  probably  lead  you  to  produce  better 
work.  (2)  Your  voice  will  be  stronger  if  you  care  about  the  topic.  Voice  is  the  personal  quality  in  a 
piece  of  writing,  it’s  how  your  personality  shapes  the  piece  in  ways  that  make  it  different  from  any- 
one else’s.  It’s  also  the  aspect  of  your  writing  that  will  be  most  interesting  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers.  (3)  You’ll  have  a lot  more  fun  writing  a piece  if  you  care  about  the  topic.  The  work  will 
go  faster  and  be  more  enjoyable. 

Is  the  topic  something  you  know  a lot  about?  Writing  is  really  two  activities  wrapped 
up  into  one.  The  first  activity  involves  coming  up  with  the  ideas  you  plan  to  write  about.  The  sec- 
ond involves  writing  those  ideas  down  in  ways  that  are  interesting  and  understandable  to  your  read- 
ers. The  simple  truth  is  that  you  can’t  do  the  second,  if  you  haven’t  figured  out  the  first.  If  you 
don’t  know  a lot  about  your  topic,  you  have  two  choices:  ( 1 ) You  can  do  some  research  and  learn 
more  about  it.  Or  (2)  you  can  pick  something  different  to  work  on  that  you  know  more  about. 

Is  the  topic  something  you  can  describe  in  great  detail?  Details  are  the  heart  of  any 
good  piece  of  writing.  Details  are  also  what  make  your  writing  different  from  anyone  else’s.  With- 
out good  details,  most  pieces  are  boring.  Part  of  knowing  a lot  about  your  topic  is  knowing  the  little 
things  about  it  that  your  readers  probably  don’t  know. 

Is  the  topic  something  your  audience  will  be  interested  in?  Before  you  can  answer 
this  question,  you  have  to  know  who  you’re  writing  for.  In  school,  your  audience  usually  consists  of 
the  other  students  in  your  class  plus  the  teacher.  But  often  we  write  for  wider  audiences,  too.  In  ei- 
ther case,  you  have  to  know  who  your  audience  is  and  why  they  might  be  interested  in  the  topic 
you’ve  chosen  to  write  about. 

Is  the  topic  something  your  audience  will  feel  was  worth  reading?  Your  readers 
have  to  expend  time  and  effort  to  read  your  writing.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to  them  about  your 
topic  that  will  keep  them  reading  all  the  way  to  the  end,  and  make  them  feel  like  they  got  their 
money’s  worth  when  they  get  there? 
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Do  You  Have  a Good  Idea? 


Wbat  are  tb ote  feeling?  Houo  voill  you  communicate  tbem>  to  your  reader?  I;  Mere  an  important 
detail  you  uoant  to  em>pba;ize  fo  your  reader  uoill  underrtand  exactly  bouo  you  feel? 


Mat  are  Me  na in  Min<j;  you  uoawt  to  Cover?  Wbat’;  Me  r«oft  important  part  of  your  piece? 
IMat  ; Me  one  m*1 oft  important  Min<j  you  v^ant  your  audience  to  kno^  about  your  topic? 


Mat  are  Tom^e  of  Me  important  detail;  of  your  topic?  My  are  Me;e  detail;  important?  Houo  do  Me;e 
detail;  help  Me  reader  underrtand  your  m>e;;a<je? 


Wbo  i;  your  audience?  Wby  uoill  they  be  iwtererted  in  your  topic?  Wbat  voill  iwterert  Men*  n*o;t? 
Wbat  doe;  your  audience  need  to  knouo  to  underrtand  and  enjoy  your  piece? 


IMat  uoill  your  audience  <jet  from*  reading  your  piece?  Will  your  audience  learn  ;on*eMin<j  neuo?  Wbat  uoill  n*ake 
your  audience  uuant  to  follouu  your  piece  all  Me  uuay  to  Me  end? 
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Choosing  Topics  For  Research 

Way  back  when  I was  your  age.  I had  to  do  many  research  papers.  They  were,  without  ex- 
ception, awful  pieces  of  writing.  I had  topics  I didn’t  like  or  didn’t  know  much  about.  I didn’t 
know  what  doing  research  really  meant.  (I  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  copying  things 
out  of  encyclopedias  and  changing  the  words  around.)  And  I certainly  didn’t  know  very  much 
about  writing. 

My  experience  with  research  in  school  was,  I think,  typical  of  many  students  even  today.  1 did  state 
reports,  country  reports,  animal  reports,  and  famous  people  reports.  I didn’t  enjoy  it,  I don’t  re- 
member the  information,  and  I never  again  used  the  skills  I acquired.  The  whole  process  didn’t 
make  a lot  of  sense  to  me.  And  I never  felt  that  I was  learning  very  much. 

Now,  as  an  adult,  I find  myself  engaged  in  research  of  one  kind  or  another  all  the  time.  At  the 
moment,  for  example,  I have  two  projects  going.  In  one,  I am  reading  several  books  about  the 
brain  and  memory  so  I can  help  kids  retain  more  of  what  they  study.  In  the  other  project,  I am 
learning  about  building  complex  interactive  web  sites.  This  is  more  like  the  kind  of  research  peo- 
ple do  for  their  jobs.  In  fact,  that’s  why  I’m  researching  these  topics,  so  I can  do  some  new  things 
in  my  work. 

It’s  interesting  for  me  to  note  that  neither  of  these  projects  will  require  me  to  write  a report.  They 
will  both  require,  however,  the  creation  of  something  tangible.  In  one  case,  new  teaching  materi- 
als, in  the  other,  a web  site.  Research  always  has  some  kind  of  output,  some  kind  of  finished  prod- 
uct that  the  researcher  has  to  be  responsible  for.  But  written  reports  of  the  kind  we  do  in  school  are 
only  one  way  to  present  our  results. 

For  me,  the  allure  of  research  revolves  around  problem  solving.  As  I learn  about  how  research  is 
done  in  the  world,  I find  this  to  be  a consistent  theme.  At  the  root  of  it  all  is  human  curiosity.  The 
need  to  know  creates  the  problem  the  act  of  research  seeks  to  solve.  We  all  need  to  research  the 
things  we’re  curious  about. 

When  I went  to  school,  research  involved  the  gathering  up  of  facts  and  the  presentation  of  those 
facts  to  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a written  report.  Since  the  facts  I gathered  were  already  known, 
and  since  neither  I nor  my  teacher  had  much  interest  in  knowing  them,  the  exercise  was  mean- 
ingless. In  the  world  outside  of  school,  it  isn’t  just  the  facts  that  count.  Facts  are  an  important 
part,  but  not  the  whole.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  facts  that  makes  the  work  worthwhile  and  the 
learning  long  lasting.  And  that  only  happens  when  we’re  solving  problems  we  care  about  and  sat- 
isfying our  curiosity. 
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The  Six  Principles  of  Research 

A matter  of  principles.  Few  people  get  through  their  entire  lives  without  doing  some  re- 
search. Even  if  you  manage  to  avoid  it  in  school,  you’ll  undoubtedly  be  faced  with  it  in  your  adult 
life.  So,  if  you’re  going  to  do  research  in  school,  you  might  as  well  do  it  the  way  people  do  it  in  the 
real  world.  Then,  even  if  you  don’t  like  it,  you’ll  still  get  an  introduction  in  something  valuable. 

In  the  real  world,  research  follows  a set  of  six  principles.  These  principles  define  what  research  is, 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  how  it  is  evaluated.  Even  if  you  don’t  learn  much  doing  research  in 
school,  you  can  still  learn  these  principles.  Knowing  them  will  serve  you  well  in  your  adult  life 
outside  of  school. 

Principal  #1:  The  researcher  is  an  expert  in  the  field.  We  don’t  ask  dentists  to  re- 
search industrial  manufacturing  methods,  we  don’t  ask  accountants  to  study  the  human  genome, 
and  we  don’t  ask  graphic  artists  for  their  analysis  of  the  economy.  Researchers  research  the  things 
they  know  best.  You  may  not  feel  like  a true  expert  in  anything.  But  you  do  have  specific  knowledge 
in  many  areas:  things  you  like,  things  you  do  for  fun,  things  you  are  interested  in,  etc.  Your  home 
and  family  situations  may  also  be  helpful.  When  doing  research  in  school,  you  don’t  have  to  be  the 
best  expert  in  the  world,  you  just  have  to  know  more  about  something  than  your  audience  does. 
Regardless  of  how  much  you  think  you  may  or  may  not  know  about  things,  you  must  do  your 
work  in  an  area  you  are  familiar  with  just  like  real  researchers. 

Principal  #2:  The  topic  is  narrow  and  manageable.  Most  research  has  a very  narrow 
focus.  There  aren’t  many  people  writing  comprehensive  histories  of  Europe  or  complete  biogra- 
phies of  famous  people.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  time  involved.  It  takes  years,  even  decades,  to 
write  the  history  of  an  entire  country  or  the  biography  of  a famous  person.  And  most  school  kids 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  time  on  their  hands.  Finding  an  appropriately  narrow  topic  takes  a bit  of 
work.  It  might  even  take  several  days.  But  this  is  time  well  spent  because  if  you  settle  on  a topic 
that  is  too  broad,  it  is  likely  that  your  research  will  take  too  long,  and  that  your  writing  will  be  of 
poor  quality.  To  help  kids  find  just  the  right  topic,  I tell  them  to  first  pick  something  that  matches 
a personal  interest.  Then  we  dig  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  topic  to  find  possible  sub-topics.  We 
keep  digging  until  we  find  something  that  seems  just  right.  Sometimes  the  process  looks  like 
we’re  drilling  down  the  levels  of  an  outline:  Sports  >>  Baseball  >>  Mariners  >>  Ichiro  >> 
Japanese  players  coming  to  America.  Now  here’s  a topic  that  might  be  specific  enough  for  us  to 
work  with.  We  started  with  “sports”  and  from  there  we  had  to  dig  down  four  more  levels  before  we 
came  to  something  small  and  focused.  This  is  not  uncommon.  Starting  from  a general  interest, 
you  may  have  to  dig  down  five  or  six  levels  or  more  before  you  find  something  small  enough  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  research  thoroughly  and  write  about  well  in  the  short  time  you’ll  have  to  do  your 
work. 
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Six  Research  Principles  Cont. 

Principle  #3:  The  research  answers  specific  questions.  The  best  research  answers 
very  specific  questions,  sometimes  only  one.  How  does  a drug  inhibit  the  spread  of  cancer?  How 
can  a company  reduce  the  cost  of  a product?  What  were  the  causes  of  The  Great  Depression?  How 
do  I create  teaching  materials  that  help  kids  remember  what  they  learn?  How  do  I build  a really 
cool  interactive  website?  Etc.  So,  after  we  find  an  appropriately  narrow  topic,  we  try  to  develop  spe- 
cific research  questions  that  go  with  it:  How  many  Japanese  players  are  in  the  Major  Leagues? 

How  do  they  perform  relative  to  other  players?  Why  are  Japanese  players  coming  to  the  Major 
Leagues  now  instead  of  long  ago?  And  so  on.  We  may  even  come  up  with  questions  that  lead  the 
research  in  a slightly  different  direction:  How  have  the  events  of  September  11th  affected  the  de- 
sire of  foreign  players  to  come  to  this  country? 

Principal  #4:  The  audience  is  well  defined.  Research  wouldn’t  be  done  if  someone 
wasn’t  interested  in  it.  Knowing  who  that  someone  is,  and  the  nature  of  their  interest,  helps  re- 
searchers focus  their  efforts  on  the  right  questions  and  the  best  presentation  of  the  answers.  In 
most  cases,  you’ll  be  doing  your  research  for  your  peers.  But  you  may  come  up  with  different  au- 
diences like  your  family  or  other  people  in  your  community. 

Principal  #5:  Neither  author  nor  audience  knows  the  result  of  the  research.  Re- 
searchers don’t  research  questions  they  already  know  the  answers  to.  Nor  do  they  research  things 
their  audience  already  knows.  If  you  presented  something  you  already  knew,  no  research  would  be 
involved.  If  the  information  you  presented  was  already  known  to  your  audience,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  present  it.  This  just  means  that  you  may  need  to  do  a little  research  on  your  audience 
before  you  get  too  far  into  researching  your  topic.  Ask  people  what  they  know  already  about  your 
topic  and  what  they  would  like  to  know  next. 

Principal  #6:  Presentation  matches  purpose.  To  reach  their  audience  most  effectively, 
researchers  use  a variety  of  methods  to  present  their  results.  Sometimes  results  are  written  in  pa- 
pers. But  often  they  are  presented  in  some  kind  of  talk  with  handouts,  slides,  or  other  props. 
Sometimes  researchers  express  their  results  in  working  models.  More  and  more,  research  results  are 
presented  in  hypertext  documents  on  the  web.  Researchers  do  their  research  for  specific  purposes. 
And  those  purposes  often  have  to  do  with  how  they  want  their  information  to  be  used.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  present  research  in  written  form  when  we  need  to  reach  people  who  cannot  hear  us  speak 
or  who  may  need  to  use  our  written  word  as  evidence  to  support  their  own  research.  We  may  reach 
our  audience  more  effectively,  however,  if  we  make  an  oral  presentation.  If  we  intend  our  research 
to  prove  a particular  point,  or  solve  a tangible  problem,  we  may  want  to  present  a model  of  some 
kind.  Presenting  our  research  on  the  Internet  is  a great  way  to  reach  larger  audiences  and  to  display 
our  results  in  an  interactive  format.  How  you  decide  to  present  your  results  will  influence  the  infor- 
mation you  gather  and  the  way  you  organize  it  for  your  audience. 
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When  You  Can’t  Choose 

Choosing  good  topics  when  there  is  no  choice.  In  an  ideal  world,  you  would  get  to 
work  with  any  topics  you  wanted  to  work  with  and  you  could  carefully  avoid  topics  you  weren’t  in- 
terested in.  But  school  is  far  from  an  ideal  world.  There’s  all  this  curriculum,  for  example,  all 
these  subject  areas  you’re  supposed  to  study  whether  you  want  to  learn  about  them  or  not. 

When  it  comes  to  research  in  specific  subject  areas  like  social  studies  and  science,  most  kids  find 
themselves  at  a disadvantage  right  from  the  start  because  they  get  stuck  with  unworkable  topics. 

In  7th  grade,  my  social  studies  teacher  told  each  of  us  to  pick  a different  country.  Because  we  knew 
little  about  our  subjects,  and  because  our  teacher’s  requirements  were  so  broad  (he  required  us  to 
cover  history,  politics,  economy,  culture,  geography,  etc.),  most  of  us  copied  or  paraphrased  infor- 
mation from  encyclopedias.  There  really  wasn’t  much  else  we  could  do  given  how  little  we  knew 
about  our  topics  and  how  much  we  were  supposed  to  research  about  them. 

So  what  will  you  do  the  next  time  you’re  asked  to  do  a research  project  on  something  you  don’t 
know  very  much  about  or  don’t  have  much  interest  in?  You’ll  have  to  get  creative  and  try  to  find 
some  meaningful  connections  between  things  you  know  from  your  own  life  and  things  your 
teachers  want  you  to  study. 

Topic  equations.  The  best  research  is  always  done  by  researchers  who  are  passionate  about 
their  topics.  This  passion  typically  comes  from  a strong  personal  connection  between  the  re- 
searcher and  the  topic  being  researched.  I like  to  think  of  that  connection  in  terms  of  a mathe- 
matical equation:  Area  of  Interest  + Area  of  Study  = Possible  Research  Topic. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  make  lists  of  things  in  which  you  have  an  interest.  The  lists  I use  most  often 
with  students  are:  “Things  I Like”,  “Things  I Do  For  Fun”,  “Things  I Care  About”,  and  “Things 
I’m  Interested  In”.  You  can  make  up  your  own  lists  if  you  like,  but  these  work  well  for  me. 

Once  you  have  your  lists,  the  trick  is  to  find  connections  between  certain  items  and  the  subject  area 
you  are  studying.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  things  I like  is  the  TV  show  Star  Trek  and  we’re  study- 
ing 20th  Century  U.S.  History,  then  doing  research  on  the  space  program  might  be  perfect  for  me. 

If  we’re  studying  ancient  Rome,  however,  I might  not  be  able  to  make  such  an  easy  connection 
with  that  topic,  so  I’ll  have  to  think  about  in  a different  way  or  pick  another  item  on  my  list  and  try 
to  make  a different  connection. 

Picking  research  topics  in  traditional  school  subject  areas  using  the  topic  equation  approach  is  not 
easy.  It  takes  some  time,  some  thought,  some  creativity,  and  even  a little  luck.  But  the  effort  is 
worthwhile.  When  you  have  a topic  that  is  appropriately  defined  and  connected  to  something  you 
understand  and  care  about,  you  have  more  fun,  your  learning  increases,  and  you  do  better  work. 
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Start  with  What  You  Know  and  Love 


UHC 

Things  I Like 


run 

Things  I Do  For  Fun 


CARE 


INTEREST 


Things  I Care  About 


Things  I’m  Interested  In 
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Connect  it  to  the  Curriculum 

INTEREST  SUBJECT  TOPICS 


(TblwjT  firor*  yooK  lift) 

(Wkat  yoo  are  T+oolyiwj) 

(Potfiblc  area(  for  reiearcV) 
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Example 


Line 

Things  I Like 


run 

Things  I Do  For  Fun 


Mo*ey 
Rap  n^s'ic 
Clothes 
Pizza 

Vide  eja t*es 
Movie; 


Play  ba;eball 
Take  trips 
Go  to  the  ^all 
Ha^  0 v/f  \*Jlth  friends 
S^rf  the  i*te^et 
Talk  o*  tine  phone 


CARE 

Things  I Care  About 

My  family 
My  pet; 

My  friends 

Violence  In  fn y Cofn^un  it  y 
People  bei^  treated  fair ly 


INTEREST 

Things  Pm  Interested  In 

Getting  a part-t'me  job 

Conpoters 

Cars 

Goiny  to  college 
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Example 


(TklwjT  firor*  yooK  Lift) 

&a;eball 

(Wkat  yoo  ar-G  ft-dyiwj) 

Tke  Civil  kyax 

(PotflbLe  at-caT  PoK  KGTGafCk) 

Epoxt;  dofivscj  tke  period-,  $a;eball 
a;  a popular  partite-,  Etc. 

Money 

Tke  Civil  kyax 

Etandakd  of  living  PvKckari^  po^er 
of  tke  average  family,  Type;  of  coin 
and  paper  rnoney-,  Etc. 

Paxt-Ti^e  Job 

Tke  Civil  kyax 

tVork  oppo rtonitie;  for  yoo^ 
people-,  kya^e;  and  availability  of 
v-oork-,  Slavery  a;  an  impact  on 
e/^ploy/^e^t  in  undeclared  border 
;tate;-,  etc. 

family 

Tke  Civil  kyax 

Easily  ftfu ctvk-e  and  relation;kip;-, 
NoKtk-Wtk  cultural  nor/*;-,  Role;  and 
expectation;-,  Etc. 

Rap  M^;ic 

Tke  Civil  kyat- 

Popular  /n„;ic  of  tbe  period-,  Politically 
and  ;ocially  critical  ;on<j;  and  poe^;-, 
Etc. 

Cor^vnity  Violence 

Tke  Civil  Ivax 

Relative  ;afety  of  urban  area;-,  Cri^e 
Kate;-,  Police  uoork-,  Etc. 
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It’s  Just  a Matter 
of  Opinion 


Isn’t  it  frustrating?  You’re  trying  to  explain  something  important  and  people 
don’t  understand  you.  Or  you’re  trying  to  convince  someone  of  something  but 
they’re  not  going  along. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  when  you  write.  But  it’s  worse  because  you  can’t 
be  there  to  clear  up  any  of  your  reader’s  confusion.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
make  sure  that  your  argument  makes  sense. 

When  you’ve  got  an  important  opinion  to  express,  the  best  way  to  express  it  is 
with  the  What- Why-How  strategy: 

• WHAT  do  you  think?  This  is  your  opinion.  Sometimes  a single 
sentence  will  be  all  you  need.  You  can  also  think  of  it  as  your  main 
idea  if  you’re  writing  an  essay.  Or,  if  you’re  working  on  a research 
paper,  this  would  be  your  thesis. 

• WHY  do  you  think  it?  Opinions  don’t  just  pop  up  out  of  nowhere 
for  no  reason  at  all.  If  you’ve  got  an  opinion,  you’ve  got  a reason  for 
it,  and  often  more  than  one.  Can’t  think  of  a reason?  Maybe  your 
opinion  isn’t  really  what  you  think.  (But  then,  that’s  just  my  opin- 
ion!) 

• HOW  do  you  know?  As  the  saying  goes:  “Everyone’s  entitled  to 
their  opinion.”  But  are  you  really?  Where’s  your  proof?  What  examples 
or  evidence  can  you  come  up  with  to  make  your  point?  For  every 
reason  you  should  have  at  least  one  example  or  other  kind  of  proof. 

The  key  to  a successful  argument  is  great  support.  You’ve  got  to  be  able  to 
back  up  everything  you  say  with  good  reasons  and  solid  evidence.  You  can  use 
the  What- Why-How  strategy  to  support  almost  any  opinion  you  have.  It’s  great 
for  expository  and  persuasive  writing.  And  it  even  works  well  when  you  have  to 
answer  essay  questions. 
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A What-Why-How  Chart 


WHAT  WHY 

Mat  do  yov,  tUi* k?  My  do  yo^  tk/*k  it? 


HOW 

Hovo  do  yo^  k*ovu? 


(TklT  IT  youK  opinion) 


(.Tkete  ar-c  yoot-  t-caTo n() 

(T^it  it  yoot-  gvioIgwCc  ok  example;) 
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Example 

Prompt:  Some  kids  get  allowance,  some  don’t.  Some  get  a little,  some  get  a lot.  What  do  you 
think  about  allowance?  Explain  how  you  feel  and  try  to  persuade  someone  that  you’re  right. 


Allo^a^ce  cAjorkf  out 

$orne  k ids  have  yo 

A kid  i*  r»y  clarr  ^ety 

better  vohe*  pare^ty 

r^uch  r>o*ey  that  it 

#50  a voeek  a*d  heV 

tin i*k  carefully  about 

really  iS*t  ^ood  for 

aluoayy  bra^i^  about 

hovO  C'luCh  the/r  k/dy 

therm 

houo  r^uch  r^o^ey  he 

yhould  cjetj  uohat 
they  <^et  it  for,  a*d 

hay. 

uohat  they  ca*  ype*d 

£o/^e  k/dy  cjet  /^o*ey 

Our  ^e/cjhbory  ^/ve 

it  OW. 

juyt  for  do/*^  ^orr^al 

their  k/dy  r*o*ey  j^yt 

Stuff  or  for  vn ot 

to  Stop  beitv^  bad.  Sut 

^ett/^  i*  trouble. 

it  doesn't  r^ake  the^> 
a*y  *icer. 

Sonetmes  parent; 

Mor'i  took  auoay  /^y 

take  avoay  their  kidV 

allouoa^ce  o^ce 

allouoa^ce  a*d  tine  kid 

became  1 did^t  clea* 

do es*t  thi*k  it's  fair. 

t' >y  roo/^  but  1 juSt 
forgot  to  do  it. 

Allovoa^ce  /y  a ^ood 

1 yave  yo/^e  of  /^y 

uoay  for  kidy  to  lear* 

allouoa^ce  every 

about  r^o^ey. 

uoeek  yo  1 ca*  buy 
Sor'etlni*y  really 
ypecial. 
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Paragraphs  with  What-Why-How 

Instant  paragraphs.  In  addition  to  helping  you  organize  your  ideas,  the  What-Why-How 
strategy  can  also  help  with  paragraphing.  Each  row  of  the  chart  can  become  a single  paragraph. 


1 th/*k  do^r  n ake 

You  ca*  tra/*  then  to 

My  do<^  ca*  fit  a*d 

better  petf  tha*  ca tf 

do  all  k/*dr  of  Cool 

fetch  a ball  or  a 

for  fever al  rearo*r. 

thi*<-jr.  Ca  tf  are 

ft) ck,  a*d  be  ca* 

llnoft  inpoffible  to 

eve*  catch  a frifbee 

trai*. 

/*  the  air  vuhe*  1 

tbrouo  it. 

(A*other  rearo*...) 

(More  example;...) 

Here’s  what  a paragraph  might  look  like  if  it  was  based  on  the  first  row  of  this  What-Why-How 
chart.  You  build  your  paragraph  by  moving  from  left  to  right  across  a single  row.  Start  with  the 
“What,”  then  move  to  the  “Why,”  and  finally,  use  the  “How.”  You  don’t  have  to  copy  the  words 
exactly.  In  fact,  it’s  usually  better  if  you  change  things  just  a bit: 

I th  j*k  do^r  ^ake  better  petf  tin  a*  cat;.  firrt  of  all,  yo^  ca* 
trai*  ctacjf  to  do  tin i*<jr  that  catV  ca *V.  1 have  trailed  n y do^  to 
fit  vuhe*  I tell  bin  a*d  be  doer  it  every  tine.  He  ca*  alro  fetch  a 
ft) ck  or  a ball,  a*d  he  ca*  eve*  catch  a frifbee  i*  h if  noutb  if  I 
thKouo  it  to  bin.  fve  *ever  heard  of  a cat  that  could  do  a*yth/*<j 
like  tb'if.  1*  £act,  fve  heard  people  ray  that  cat;  are  zlnoft 
inpoffible  to  trai*. 
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Writing  in  Reading  with  W-W-H 

Using  What-Why-How  to  support  predictions  and  inferences.  The  What- Why-How 
strategy  comes  in  handy  when  we  want  to  express  an  opinion  about  something  we’ve  read.  In  this 
example,  I’ll  make  an  inference  about  characters  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  a story  and  I’ll  use 
the  What-Why-How  strategy  to  write  it  up. 

Eddie  had  always  been  able  to  fly,  but  it  wasn’t  until  his  fifth  birthday  party  that  he  realized  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  a bit  of  a social  problem.  Until  that  embarrassing  day  on  the  Johnson’s  lawn, 

Eddie’s  parents  had  treated  his  airborne  peculiarity  as  something  of  a childish  whim.  “Boy’s  gotta 
stretch  out,  learn  what  he  can  do,”  said  his  father.  “I  just  worry  that  he’ll  hurt  himself,  you  know, 
bump  into  the  ceiling  or  get  his  eye  poked  out  by  a bird,  I don’t  know...,”  said  his  mother.  For  the 
young  Eddie,  flying  was  just  another  discovery  about  his  developing  body,  like  learning  that  he  could 
reach  out  his  arm  and  ring  the  bell  on  his  cradle  railing,  or  finding  that  he  loved  the  taste  of  peas.  The 
first  time  his  parents  came  into  the  nursery  and  found  Eddie  hovering  a foot  or  two  off  the  floor  it  came 
as  a bit  of  a shock.  But,  after  all,  parents  are  forever  discovering  special  little  things  about  their  children. 

Eddie’s  mother  thought  that  perhaps  they  should  take  their  son  to  see  a specialist,  but  his  father  vetoed 
the  idea.  “It’s  not  like  anything’s  wrong  with  him,  and  I don’t  want  him  getting  a complex  about  it.” 

— from  Eddie  Takes  Off  by  Ben  Hippen 


(|*Pere*ce) 

(Reatw) 

(Example;  Pro/*  f he  Text) 

Eddie’;  pa re*t;  ;ee/*  a little 
tirade.  They  do*’t  react  to 
their  ;o*’;  ogival  ability  the 
*oay  1 thi*k  *or/*al  parent; 
i^joold  act. 

They  ;peak  i*  cliche;.  They 
;ou*d  like  people  o*  a cartoon 
or  i*  a ritcor*.  They  do*  t 
;ee/*  very  n*a rt  or 
re;po*;ible. 

“Boy’;  <jotta  rtretch  off  lear* 
vohat  he  ca*  do,"  raid  hi;  Pather. 

('|  jc-;t  i^iorry  that  he’ll  hurt 
hi/*;elP,  you  k*ouu,  bu/*p  iff o the 
ceili*^  or  cjet  hi;  eye  poked  off 
by  a bird,  1 do*  t k*ouo...,  raid 
hi;  mother. 

a*d 

...  hi;  Pather  vetoed  the  idea. 

It ; *o t like  a*yth/*cj ; ^ro*^ 
v«jtth  hi/*,  a*d  1 do*  t uoa*t  hi/* 
■jetti*^  a complex  about  it." 

In  this  example,  my  inference  goes  in  the  “What”  column.  My  reasons  for  the  inference  go  in  the 
“Why”  column.  In  the  “How”  column,  I put  the  actual  words  from  the  story  on  which  my  infer- 
ence was  based.  This  is  the  tangible  evidence  that  supports  my  opinion.  Predictions  work  in  a sim- 
ilar way:  the  prediction  goes  in  the  “What”  column,  your  reasons  for  the  prediction  go  in  the 
“Why”  column,  and  the  words  from  the  story  on  which  your  prediction  was  based  go  in  the 
“How”  column. 
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Using  W-W-H  in  Social  Studies 

Using  What-Why-How  to  support  a thesis  statement  or  to  answer  an  essay 
question.  In  social  studies,  we’re  often  asked  to  answer  questions  and  to  provide  supporting 
evidence,  we  also  have  to  come  up  with  thesis  statements  for  essays  and  reports.  The  What-Why- 
How  strategy  is  the  perfect  tool  to  use  in  situations  like  these. 

Here’s  a typical  essay  test  question  or  a potential  report  topic:  “Was  Abraham  Lincoln  really  as 
honest  as  his  nickname  suggests?” 


(AnTuoer  OK  Them) 

Ll^Col*  Lo about  fadin'/ 
tbi*q;  i*  Li;  life  be  uua; 
*ot  aLoay;  Lo*e;t  about  t be 
difficult  object;  of  ;lavery 
a*d  race  relation;  i*  America, 
erpeciatty  uobile  be  uoa; 
Ku**i*q  for  pre;ide*t  Like 
r^a^y  politico*;,  Li^col^  uoa; 
qood  at  telli^q  people  uobat 
they  uuaned  to  bean 


(Reaw) 

L/Lile  ca/^paiq^q  for  tbe 
pre;ide*cy,  be  told  norther* 
voter;  be  favored  racial 
equality.  But  uobile 
ca/^paiq^i^q  tbe  foutb  be 
told  voter;  there  that  be 
;uppo rted  tbe  idea  of  uobite; 
bei*q  ;uperior  to  black;. 


(Evidence  and  Bibliographic  Citation;) 

"let  u;  di;card  all  quibblinq  about 
tbi;  /^an  and  tbe  other  r^an, 
tbi;  race  and  that  race  and  tbe 
other  race  beinq  inferior,  and 
therefore  they  /^u;t  be  placed 

In  3n  Inferior  portion.” 

— Ca/^paiqn  ;peech  /^ade  in 
CLicaqo,  IL,  July  10,  1858 

“...uobile  they  do  regain 
toqetber  Cblack;  and  uobi te;J 
there  /^u;t  be  tbe  podtion  of 
;uperior  and  inferior,  and  I a; 
r'luch  a;  any  other  r^an  ar-1  in 
favor  of  Lavinq  the  ;uperi or 
portion  a;;iqned  to  the  uobite 
Kace. 

— Ca/^paiqn  ;peecb  i^ade  in 
Cbarle;ton,  5C,  fept.  18,  1858 


The  answer  or  thesis  goes  in  the  “What”  column.  The  reasons  go  in  the  “Why”  column.  And  the 
“How”  column  is  used  for  evidence  which  in  this  case  consists  of  two  excerpts  from  campaign 
speeches  Lincoln  made  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1858,  speeches  that  contain  conflicting 
statements  about  racial  equality.  Put  it  all  together  and  you’ve  got  a successful  argument  that  is 
easy  to  understand  and  strongly  supported  by  tangible  evidence. 
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What-Why-How  Strategy  Tips 

The  “How”  column  is  the  hardest.  We  all  have  opinions,  and  most  of  the  time  we  have  a 
good  sense  of  where  they  come  from,  a sense  of  the  reasons  why  we  think  the  things  we  do.  But 
coming  up  with  specific  evidence  can  be  hard.  The  trick  is  knowing  where  to  look.  If  you’re  trying 
to  support  an  opinion  about  your  own  life,  look  for  specific  things  that  you’ve  experienced.  If  you 
say  that  asparagus  is  gross  because  it  has  a bad  taste,  back  it  up  with  a description  of  a time  when 
you  actually  tasted  it.  If  you’re  making  a comment  about  a character  in  a book,  look  for  evidence 
directly  in  the  text.  For  a social  studies  report,  you’ll  find  what  you  need  in  original  historical 
documents,  articles,  books,  and  other  research  sources.  In  science,  look  at  data  and  observations 
from  your  experiments. 

The  “How”  column  is  the  most  important.  If  you  look  at  the  What-Why-How  examples, 
you’ll  notice  that  the  “How”  column  always  has  the  most  information  in  it.  This  is  no  accident. 
“How”  column  information,  the  tangible  evidence  upon  which  all  your  assertions  are  based,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  information  you  can  have.  Why?  That’s  simple.  Even  if  you  didn’t  have 
the  “What”  or  the  “Why,”  many  people  could  figure  that  out  by  themselves  just  by  studying  the 
evidence  in  the  “How.”  Information  in  the  “How”  column  is  also  the  most  convincing.  After  all,  it 
is  only  by  evidence  that  we  can  answer  the  question,  “How  do  I know  for  sure?”  People  may  not 
understand  your  opinion  at  all,  especially  if  it  is  quite  different  from  their  own.  Knowing  your 
reasons  might  help  a little,  but  few  people  are  convinced  by  reasons  alone.  What  most  people  really 
want  is  proof.  And  for  readers,  just  as  it  is  for  judges  and  jurors,  proof  requires  evidence. 

The  more  unusual  your  position,  the  more  evidence  you  need.  Many  students  want 
to  know  how  much  support  they  need  for  a given  argument.  “How  many  reasons  and  examples 
do  I have  to  have,  Mr.  Peha?”  they  often  ask.  In  truth,  there  is  no  specific  number  that  will  always 
be  enough.  The  amount  of  support  you  need  varies  depending  on  how  likely  your  audience  is  to 
believe  you.  For  example,  if  I say  to  you  that  the  sky  is  blue,  you  don’t  need  to  know  my  reasons 
and  you  certainly  don’t  need  much  evidence.  But  if  I say  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
well,  that’s  a horse  of  a completely  different  color.  In  order  to  convince  you,  I’d  have  to  have  data 
from  scientific  studies,  detailed  photographs,  and  tasty  samples  from  the  surface.  Even  then  you’d 
probably  still  be  suspicious.  In  terms  of  school  writing,  if  I want  to  write  a report  that  says  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  our  greatest  presidents,  that’s  pretty  easy  to  do.  But  if  I want  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  worst,  I’m  going  to  need  good  reasons  and  many  solid  examples. 

What-Why-How...  How-How-How.  It  is  fair  for  people  to  question  the  truth  of  your  evi- 
dence. (It’s  annoying,  but  it’s  fair.)  You’ll  put  something  great  in  the  “How”  column  and  some- 
one will  say  in  a whiney  voice,  “OK,  but  how  do  you  know  that?”  And  you’ll  have  to  come  up  with 
a piece  of  evidence  for  your  evidence.  This  can  go  on  for  quite  a while.  In  cases  like  this,  you’ll  need 
to  build  in  some  extra  “How”  columns  to  the  right  of  your  chart.  You’ll  probably  need  a second 
piece  of  paper,  too  (or  take  a look  on  the  next  page). 
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It’s  All  in  the 
Details 


It  was  always  the  same  thing.  Every  time  I turned  in  a piece  of  writing  to 
my  teachers,  they  would  give  me  the  same  comment:  “Great  ideas,  but  you  need 
more  support.”  After  a while,  I figured  out  that  this  meant  I didn’t  have  enough 
details  in  my  writing.  But  I still  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

My  problem  was  that  I didn’t  know  much  about  details.  Specifically,  there 
were  three  important  pieces  of  information  that  I never  understood: 

• What’s  a detail?  A detail  is  the  answer  to  a question  a reader 
might  have.  Your  audience  may  understand  your  ideas  but  want  to 
know  more  about  them.  Readers  are  very  curious;  they  almost  always 
have  questions  they  want  you  to  answer.  If  you  tell  them  something  in- 
teresting, they  want  to  know  a lot  about  it. 

• Why  do  we  need  details?  If  you  don’t  give  your  readers  the  in- 
formation they  want,  they  get  frustrated.  It’s  like  hearing  the  first  part 
of  a joke  and  not  getting  to  hear  the  punch  line.  Or  watching  a movie 
and  not  getting  to  see  the  ending. 

• How  do  I put  details  in  my  writing?  The  best  way  to  add  de- 
tails to  your  writing  is  with  the  Idea-Details  strategy  (look  at  the  next 
few  pages) . Just  pick  the  sentence  from  your  piece  that  needs  more  sup- 
port, write  it  down  on  the  left  side  of  an  Idea-Details  chart,  and  then 
list  your  details  on  the  right  side.  When  you  finish  the  chart,  put  the  de- 
tails back  into  your  piece. 

Details  are  an  extremely  important  part  of  your  writing.  Without  good  details 
most  writing  isn’t  worth  reading.  Why?  Well,  without  details  it’s  hard  for  a reader 
to  know  exactly  what  a writer  is  trying  to  say.  The  writer’s  head  is  full  of  things  the 
reader  can’t  possibly  know  about.  The  question,  of  course,  is  how  to  get  those 
things  into  the  head  of  the  reader.  And  the  answer  is  all  in  the  details. 
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The  Idea-Details  Strategy 

Give  it  a try.  Take  a single  sentence  from  your  piece  — a single  idea  — and  write  it  on  the 
“Ideas”  side  of  the  chart.  Then,  make  a list  on  the  “Details”  side  of  every  detail  you  can  think  of 
that  goes  with  it.  Think  about  the  questions  your  audience  would  ask  and  try  to  answer  them. 

How  many  details  should  you  have?  That’s  impossible  to  say.  In  general,  having  five  to  ten  details 
for  an  idea  will  be  plenty.  The  more  important  and  unusual  your  idea,  the  more  details  you  will 
need.  Think  about  what  your  audience  needs  to  know  and  make  sure  you  include  it. 


A fe*te* ce  that  rapport  What  yo^K  a^ie^ce  to  k*ovo 


(Pick  Jo/^etkiwj  important  (W*  yoot-  piece) 


(Tkiwk  of  the  ^jeftionf  people  ark) 
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Example 


I bad  a bo^e  car  accident  o*e 

^be^  I v^ar  dK/v/^cj  to 


I uoar  (topped  i*  traffic  o * tbe 
freeuoay  uobe*  a tKock  ca/^e  op  behind 


Reboot. 


/^e. 


I bea^d  bir  e*<ji*e  KoaK  a*d  I k*euo  be 
v^ar  too  £art. 

He  did*V  notice  I uoar  (topped  (o  be 
d/d*  t rlouo  douo*  o*t/l  it  uoar  too  late. 


He  rla/~>/~>ed  o*  bir  beaker  a*d  veered 
to  tbe  K/cjbt  bot  be  (till  bit  /^e.  Hir 
tKock  cached  ™rt  o^  t be  n<jbt  ride 
o£"  /^y  can 

6larr  a*d  net al  uo e*t  flying 

eve^yvobeKe. 

I uoar  reaped  at  fw(t  became  I tboo^bt 

I uoar  ^o/tyj  to  ^et  boKt.  Bot 
a^teKuoa^dr,  I uoar  Kelieved. 

No  one  uoar  boKt  a*d  I uoar  (till  able  to 
drive  ny  caK  auoay.  Bot  it  needed 
over  $5000  o^  repair  uooKk. 
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A Neat  Trick  with  Idea-Details 


Infinite  details.  You  can  use  the  Idea-Details  strategy  “on  itself”  to  get  even  more  details.  Just 
take  one  of  your  details  and  turn  it  into  an  idea  on  a new  Idea-Details  chart.  In  this  example,  I’m 
taking  one  of  the  details  from  my  car  accident  story  (the  part  about  the  $5000  repair  bill)  and 
putting  it  on  the  “Idea”  side.  Then  I’ll  add  more  details  on  the  “Details”  side: 


My  car  needed  $5000  of  repair 
voork. 


The  back  end  on  the  n^Ut  Hde  of  my 
car  voaf  completely  flattened. 


1 couldn't  open  the  trunk  or  the  r/^ht 
rear  pa tten^er  fide  door. 


When  1 drove  home  from  the  acc /dent, 
the  ca r vuobbled  a lot.  The  rear  axle 
and  tire;  hacf  been  moved  over  a frvo 
inche;  to  the  n^Ut  fo  they  didn't 
match  the  one;  in  the  front. 


I took  the  car  to  my  mechanic  and  he 
recommended  a ^y  uoho  doe;  a lot  of 
body  voork  on  badly  damaged  car;. 

He  had  the  car  for  over  a voeek  and 
vohen  it  uoay  done  it  looked  l/ke  it  voa; 
brand  ne^o. 


He  charged  #5000  dollar;  for  the 
repair  b^t  my  in^rance  paid  frr  it. 
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Tips  on  Using  Idea-Details 

Anything  goes.  Often,  kids  draw  up  their  Idea-Details  chart,  put  down  their  idea  on  the  left 
side,  and  then  just  sit  there.  They  think  they  can’t  come  up  with  any  details.  Or  they  worry  too 
much  about  how  to  write  them  down.  Remember,  this  is  just  pre-writing.  It  doesn’t  really  matter 
how  good  your  details  are  or  how  well  you  write  them  up.  You  don’t  even  have  to  use  complete 
sentences.  Just  jot  down  anything  that  comes  to  mind  that  is  related  to  your  idea.  Put  down  as 
many  things  as  you  can  as  quickly  as  you  can  even  if  you  don’t  think  you’ll  use  them  all. 

Let  your  audience  come  up  with  your  details.  Do  you  remember  that  story  where  Tom 
Sawyer  has  to  whitewash  the  picket  fence  and  he  doesn’t  want  to  do  it?  He  gets  his  friends  to  do  it 
for  him  by  making  them  think  it’s  some  kind  of  fun  game.  Well,  you  can  pull  the  same  trick  on 
your  audience  and  get  them  to  write  your  details  for  you.  Just  go  up  in  front  of  your  class  to  share. 
Tell  everybody  you’re  working  on  an  Idea-Details  chart  and  you  want  help.  Read  your  idea  and 
then  get  your  audience  to  ask  you  questions  about  it.  Every  time  they  ask  a question,  answer  it  by 
writing  something  on  the  details  side  (but  only  if  they  ask  good  questions;  if  they  ask  dumb  ones, 
ignore  them).  This  always  works  because  a detail  is  the  answer  to  a question  a reader  might  have. 

If  your  teacher  wants  more  details.  When  I was  in  school,  I dreaded  the  moment  when 
my  teachers  would  ask  me  to  put  in  more  details.  Details,  details,  details!  It  was  all  they  ever 
seemed  to  want.  It  wasn’t  until  I started  teaching  as  an  adult  that  I realized  why  this  was:  details 
are  the  most  important  part  of  a piece  of  writing.  As  some  really  smart  person  once  said,  “It’s  all  in 
the  details.”  So,  the  next  time  your  teacher  asks  you  to  put  more  details  in  a piece,  don’t  freak  out 
like  I did,  try  this  instead:  Ask  your  teacher  what  he  or  she  would  like  to  know  more  about.  Write 
that  on  the  “Idea”  side  of  an  Idea-Details  chart.  Then  ask  your  teacher  what  he  or  she  would  like  to 
know  about  that  idea.  Answer  the  questions  on  the  “Details”  side. 

How  many  details  do  you  need?  Kids  always  want  to  know  how  many  details  they  need. 
Well,  the  truth  is,  you  need  as  many  as  you  need.  Sound  weird?  I suppose  it  does,  but  it’s  true.  You 
need  to  include  enough  details  so  that  your  audience  gets  all  its  important  questions  answered  — 
and  no  more.  How  many  questions  will  they  have?  Who  knows?  In  general,  however,  I have  found 
that  most  ideas  can  be  explained  well  with  five  to  ten  supporting  details. 

Types  of  details.  No  one  ever  believes  me  when  I say  this  but  there  are  millions  of  details  out 
there  just  waiting  to  be  used.  I try  to  think  of  specific  types  of  details  when  I write.  For  example, 
when  I’m  writing  a story  about  something  that  happened  to  me,  I know  that  I can  always  find  de- 
tails in  what  I’m  doing,  how  I’m  feeling,  what  I’m  thinking,  where  I am,  and  so  on.  Whenever  I 
describe  something,  I can  think  of  it’s  size,  shape,  color,  position,  and  many  other  attributes.  And 
then  there’s  always  the  traditional  who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and  how.  Of  these,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  “why”  and  “how”  questions  are  the  best  source  of  high  quality  details. 
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A Game  of 
Show  and  Tell 


P 


Your  probably  remember  this  from  kindergarten.  You  brought  in 
something  from  home,  stood  up  in  front  of  your  class,  showed  them  what  you 
brought,  and  told  a few  things  about  it.  That  was  “show  and  tell.”  But  what  if  you 
forgot  to  bring  something  from  home  and  you  still  had  to  get  up  and  tell  people 
about  it?  You’d  have  to  “show”  them  with  your  words  by  describing  it. 

In  writing,  we  often  say  that  “showing”  is  better  than  just  “telling.”  Here  are  a 
few  reasons  why: 

• Showing  is  more  specific  than  telling.  You  could  tell  about 
the  weather  by  writing,  “The  weather  was  really  bad.”  But  it  might  be 
better  if  you  “showed”  instead:  “A  harsh  wind  whipped  through  the 
trees.  Dark  clouds  poured  down  buckets  of  rain  that  overran  the  gutters 
and  spilled  onto  the  sidewalks.” 

• Showing  helps  readers  make  pictures  in  their  minds.  As 

the  writer,  you  know  what  you  “see”  in  your  mind  as  you  write.  But  all 
your  readers  have  is  your  words.  If  you  don’t  “show”  them  what  you’re 
talking  about,  they  won’t  get  the  same  pictures  in  their  mind  that  you 
have  in  yours. 

• Showing  is  more  interesting  than  telling.  You  could  write 
something  like  “My  dog  is  cool.”  Or,  you  could  describe  all  the  things 
that  make  your  dog  so  cool  and  let  the  readers  figure  out  how  cool  your 
dog  is  all  by  themselves.  This  makes  readers  more  interested  in  your 
writing  because  they  want  to  work  harder  to  figure  things  out. 

Showing  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  techniques  a writer  can  use.  It  makes 
your  writing  richer  and  more  descriptive.  It  also  helps  you  discover  new  ways  to  say 
things.  Showing  is  the  key  to  rich  and  satisfying  descriptive  writing  that  sounds  like 
the  writing  you  read  in  the  very  best  books. 
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The  Tell-Show  Strategy 

Give  it  a try.  Take  any  simple  sentence  from  your  current  piece  that  mentions  something  you 
can  describe  and  write  it  down  on  the  “Tell”  side  of  the  chart.  Then,  make  a picture  of  that 
sentence  in  your  mind  and  write  down  all  the  things  you  see  in  that  picture  on  the  “Show”  side. 

When  I do  this,  it  feels  like  I’m  creating  a “mini-story”  about  a particular  thing  in  my  piece.  I try 
to  think  of  all  the  things  I “see”  in  my  mental  picture  as  different  characters  in  a scene.  And  then 
I try  to  bring  those  characters  to  life  with  “showing.” 


Perc/ibe  it  i*  detail 


(Make  a pickle  i*  tbe  reader’; 


Jv'ft  fay  it  very  ripply 


(Ike  Lett  you  uorite,  tbe  better) 
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Example 


My  barketball  ^a ne  bad  a r/ra*<je 
a*d  exciti*^  e*di*tj. 


It  all  ca^e  dovO*  to  tbe  r^aL  ff  uO 
reco*d;.  We  uoe^e  beb/*d  by  o*e  po/*t, 
57-5G.  Ov/K  coacb  bad  j^rt  called  tine 
oof  to  ;et  ^p  a play.  We  uoe^e  ^o/^  to 
<30  foy  o*e  rbot.  My  ff/e*d  Robert  voa; 
^ppored  to  take  it  (HeV  o^k  bert 
ov/fo7de  rbooten)  But  {onetUi^y  voe*t 
uoKo^^j.  I uoai"  tb^ovo/^cj  tbe  ball  /*  but 
vube*  I looked  Ajk  Robert,  I ra^o  that 
be  bad  bee*  blocked  out  by  tuoo 
played  o*  t be  otbeK  tern.  For  a ; plit 
record  I ff oze,  *ot  k*ouo/*cj  uobat  to 
do.  T be*  I realized  that  if  I d/d*V 
tbKouo  it  /*  c|y’/ckly,  tbe  re^  voould 
blouo  bi;  uobirtle  a*d  tbe  other  tea^> 
uoo^ld  take  portertio*.  fo  I >rf  checked 
it  ar  bard  a;  I could  toward  tbe  barket. 
Clo;e  to  tbe  boop,  everyo*eV  a^; 
reached  up  ffr  tbe  ball.  No  o*e  could 
yet  bold  o^  /t  a;  it  bou*ced  ffo/^ 
player  to  player  Tbe*,  a ff/racle 
bappe*ed:  tbe  ball  b it  o*e  o^  tbeir 
played  ’/*  tbe  bead  a*d  bou*ced  ri^bt 
/*  tbe  boop  a;  tbe  buzzer  uoe*t  off. 
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Another  Way  to  Tell  and  Show 

Making  it  easier.  Sometimes  it’s  hard  for  me  to  write  the  “showing”  part  because  I can’t 
actually  “see”  it  myself.  When  this  happens,  I make  a list  of  everything  I want  to  show  before  I 
actually  write  out  the  sentences.  What  I do  is  think  about  the  “tell”  part,  close  my  eyes,  make  a 
picture  of  what  I see,  and  then  make  a list  on  the  “show”  side.  I use  this  list  to  write  it  all  up. 


The  lake  looked  really  *)ce  that 

/v“'ori^/p\cp 


• Water  f/^ooth  a*d  clear 

• Mift  riritvj  of 

• Flf h joriflncj 


• For*  Co/^l^  of 

• 0 oy  boat 

• A ^Oof  of  d^Ckf 

• It  oodf  Cold 


The  voater  voaf  af  f/^ooth  a;  <jlaff  a*d  clear  e*o^h  that  voe 
co^ld  fee  al/^o ft  all  the  voay  to  the  bottom.  Th'/*  oo'ifff  of  nift  rofe 
of  all  aro^d  of  af  ooy  boat  glided  flovoly  alo^.  Occaf’/o*ally,  a f)f h 
uoo^ld  >/^p  hot  uoe'd  *ever  actually  fee  it.  We'd  t^r*  o^r  headf  at 
the  fo^*d  o^  the  fplafh  j^ft  ’/*  tir^e  to  fee  the  circlef  o^  little 
uoavef  expa^d/^  o^tuoard  cohere  the  f^/fh  had  co/^e  dovo*.  Clofer  to 
fhore,  a ^ro^p  o^  dv/ckf  cot  a v-fhape  the  c^iet  voater  af  they 
f^a/^  alo^.  It  ^af  cold  b^t  the  f^  v^af  cormiy]  ^p  a^d  1 k^e^j  that 
a ^e^Aj  niKotef  it  ^o^ld  ftart  to  ^et  vAjar/'m 
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Tips  on  Using  Tell-Show 

“Showing”  by  any  other  name  would  work  as  well.  Your  teachers  will  often  ask  you  to 

describe  something,  or  to  write  descriptively,  or  to  do  a piece  of  descriptive  writing.  All  of  these 
things  are  the  same  as  “showing”  and  they’re  all  good  things  to  do. 

Tell-Show  is  similar  to  Idea-Details  but  not  exactly  the  same.  The  difference  be- 
tween Idea-Details  and  Tell-Show  is  subtle  but  important.  In  both  strategies,  you  list  an  idea  on  the 
left  side  and  some  details  on  the  right.  But  in  Tell-Show  we’re  only  looking  for  certain  kinds  of  de- 
tails: the  kind  that  help  the  reader  make  a mental  picture  of  your  idea.  These  are  mostly  visual  de- 
tails., things  you  could  really  see  if  you  were  there. 

“Showing”  has  a different  “sound”  and  a different  “feeling”  when  you  read 

it.  The  best  way  to  learn  about  “showing”  is  to  look  for  it  in  the  books  you  read.  Or,  rather,  to  lis- 
ten for  it.  Passages  of  rich  descriptive  “showing”  detail  always  sound  a little  different  than  the  rest 
of  the  writing.  To  me,  the  sound  is  smoother,  more  flowing,  more  musical.  In  addition,  I often 
find  that  sentences  and  paragraphs  get  longer  when  an  author  is  “showing.”  I think  this  gives  it  a 
special  feeling,  too.  Try  to  pay  attention  to  these  changes  in  your  own  writing  and  in  the  writing 
you  read.  Look  for  “showing”  and  when  you  find  it,  study  it. 

Save  the  “Showing”  for  what’s  most  important.  “Showing”  catches  a reader’s  atten- 
tion. Think  about  it:  you’re  talking  about  one  little  thing  in  a story  but  you’re  describing  it  with 
sentence  after  sentence.  It’s  as  if  you’re  making  your  reader  focus  on  one  thing  for  a longer  time 
than  they  would  normally.  This  is  great  but  you  can’t  overdo  it.  Save  the  “showing”  for  the  most 
important  parts  of  your  piece:  the  most  important  people,  places,  events,  objects,  feelings,  etc. 

“Showing”  slows  down  the  pace.  Because  you’re  spending  so  much  time  describing  one 
thing  in  your  piece,  “showing”  makes  your  readers  feel  like  they’re  slowing  down.  This  is  great  if 
you  slow  them  down  to  show  them  something  important.  But  you  can’t  do  it  all  the  time.  Other- 
wise, your  piece  gets  too  slow  and  it  becomes  tedious  to  read  it. 

“Showing”  often  requires  specific  language  and  special  techniques.  When  you 
“show,”  you’re  using  more  words  to  talk  about  something  than  you  normally  need.  To  accomplish 
this,  writers  make  their  language  more  specific.  They  also  use  some  special  writing  techniques.  You 
could  tell  you  readers  that  “It  was  hot.”  Or  you  could  show  them  with  something  like  this:  “The 
scorching  sun  was  as  hot  as  a flame  crackling  in  a fireplace.”  The  adjective  “scorching”  is  very  spe- 
cific. This  isn’t  any  old  sunny  day  we’re  talking  about  here.  And  the  words  “as  hot  as”  introduce  a 
technique  called  a simile  where  the  writer  compares  one  thing  to  another  to  increase  the  reader’s 
understanding. 
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■ 


A Sequence  of 
Events 


You  do  this  all  the  time.  You  recount  something  that  happened  to  you.  You 
tell  a friend  about  a movie.  Or  maybe  in  school  you  have  to  retell  part  of  a story 
you  read.  Sometimes  you  even  have  to  write  down  the  steps  you  used  to  solve  a 
problem  in  math  (I  know,  it’s  a drag).  All  of  these  things  are  the  same  in  one  im- 
portant way  because  they  all  involve  describing  a sequence  of  events. 

When  you  describe  something  as  a sequence  of  events,  you  can  use  the  same 
basic  structure  every  time.  That  structure  has  three  parts: 

• Transitions.  These  are  short  phrases  like  “Then”  or  “After  awhile” 
or  “In  the  beginning”  that  help  to  introduce  each  new  action  in  the  se- 
quence. You  don’t  have  to  have  a transition  for  each  action,  but  they 
can  be  very  helpful  at  making  your  sequence  flow  smoothly. 

• Actions.  These  are  the  actual  events  (the  things  that  happened)  listed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

• Details.  This  is  additional  information  about  each  action.  For  each 
action,  your  audience  will  probably  have  two  or  three  important  ques- 
tions you  need  to  answer.  These  answers  are  your  details. 

The  Transition-Action-Details  strategy  is  very  useful.  Opportunities  to  describe  a 
sequence  of  events  come  up  all  the  time  in  school:  in  narrative  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion writing,  in  plot  summaries  for  reading,  in  the  steps  of  solving  a math  prob- 
lem, in  social  studies  when  you  recount  an  historical  event,  in  science  when  you 
study  chemical  processes,  and  so  on. 

When  filling  out  the  Transition-Action-Details  chart,  start  in  the  “Action”  col- 
umn first.  Fill  in  the  first  box  with  the  first  thing  that  happens.  Then,  go  to  the  last 
“Action”  box  and  write  the  end.  Now,  fill  in  everything  in  between.  When  you  fin- 
ish the  “Action”  column,  add  a couple  of  details  for  each  action.  Finally,  come  up 
with  simple  phrases  in  the  “Transition”  column  that  introduce  each  action. 
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Transition-Action-Details 

riON  ACTION  DE 


(UtKocJoce  the  action) 

(DeTcnbe  ^hat  happened) 

(AnTnjer  audience  tperfi onjt 
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Example 


La rt  Tunnnnec, 

1 \soQ\r\f  o*  vacation  \Ajit  I'!  r^y  A/^/Ly  to 
tke  ocea*. 

• We  <jo  alnnoTt  ever-y  year-. 

• ItV  fun  becauTe  tkeceV  a lot  to  do. 

• 1 <jet  to  do  a Lot  of  exploring  uoitk 
nny  do<j. 

Dm  tke  tkic d day, 

1 \>o3i"  voaLk^<j  tAjitk  /*»y  cta'-j  aLo^^j  a 

cLi£F  o\/eHookl*<j  tke  beack  beLo^o. 

• We  uuer-e  about  75  feet  up  fr-onn  tke 
beack. 

• We  uoer-e  on  a patk  uoitk  tceeT  and 
bcuTk  and  bl<j  plleT  of  CoCkT  by  tke 
ed<je. 

Af  uoe  <jot  op  to  tke  k l<jkeTt  point  on 
tke  cliff, 

We  Tauo  a Tnnall  animal  TCuccy  undec 

To/^e  cockT. 

• It  Ttar-tled  nne  at  ficTt  but  t ken  1 
cealized  tkat  it  uoaT  pcobably  nnoce 
afr-aid  of  uT  tkan  uue  uoer-e  of  it. 

• 1 juTt  kept  on  v^aLkincj. 

All  of  3 icicle*, 

My  do<j  can  after-  tke  aninnaL  and 
jumped  over-  tke  r-ockf  to  tr-y  to 
<jet  it. 

• He  likeT  to  ckaTe  tkiwjT. 

• 1 uoaT  amazed  at  kouu  fart  ke  can. 

• He  <jo t cloTe  to  tke  cockT  but  didn't 
Ttop.  He  juTt  uoent  ci<jkt  ovec. 

r Wo  TVanTltlOn  ] 

1 can  after-  kinn,  Looked  over-  tke 
ed<je  of  tke  cliff  and  found  km* 

Clln'JIn'J  to  Tonne  bCuTk  kan'JIn'J  by  In  IT 
pauoT. 

• 1 uoaT  To  Tcaced. 

• 1 tkou<jkt  ke  d <jone  ovec  tke  cliff 
and  kad  fallen  all  tke  ouay  doo^n. 

• He  looked  Tcaced,  too. 

At  ff It'ft  1 dldn  t knOuo  uokat  to  clo. 

Tken, 

1 tr-ied  to  ceack  over-  tke  r-ockT  to  pull 

kin1  up. 

• 1 ^cabbed  a piece  of  tke  bcanck  and 

puLled  klnn  Up  uoitk  it. 

• IjuTt  kept  telllwj  klnn  to  kold  on  and 
not  nn ove. 

• 1 could  tell  tkat  ke  uoaT  juTt  aT  Tcaced 
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Expanding  the  Moment 

A great  technique.  Sometimes,  a part  of  a story  is  so  good,  we  want  to  stretch  it  out  and  make 
it  last  a little  longer.  Here  I’m  using  the  Transition-Action-Details  strategy  to  make  one  part  of  the 
dog  story  (the  part  when  the  dog  runs  off  the  cliff)  take  up  more  time.  It’s  as  though  I’m  taking 
one  moment  out  of  the  story  and  expanding  it  into  several  smaller  moments.  This  slows  down  the 
pace  just  at  the  point  where  I want  the  audience  to  pay  more  attention. 


Men  1 keard  n y do<j  rtart  after-  Ike 
animal, 

1 i/^r>eoiiately  stopped  a*o|  tvir*\eA 
aKo^d  to  woatck  ki/^. 

• He  do  eTn’t  orally  j oft  ron  oft  like 
tk  at. 

• 1 ooar  Torpriced  and  a little  reared. 

At  Too*  a;  1 raoo  ookere  ke  ooar 
keaded, 

1 called  0 ot  to  kin*  to  <jet  kin*  to 
(top. 

• He  didn’t  reern  to  notice.  Hej oft 
kept  on  cjoln<j. 

• 1 kad  a feeling  rornetkin<j  bad 
ooar  'join^j  to  kappen. 

foK  tke  y\€Xt  fevo 

1 froze. 

• 1 \Ajdv<f€<A  to  eta  for'etklny  but  1 
cj/cta  t k^OvAd  uobdt. 

• It  ;ee/^ecl  Like  it  uoa;  kappe*/*^ 

flovo  r^otlon. 

C No  Tranfttion  1 

He  rtarted  to  ron  op  tke  rockr  j oft 
a;  fart  a;  ke  coold. 

Wken  ke  <jot  to  tke  top,  1 coold 
tell  ke  ooar  trying  to  r top  b ot  ke 
njar  ^join^j  ro  fart  tkat  ke  cooldn  t. 

At  1 raoo  kin*  cjoiivj  over  Ike  ed<je, 

1 rcrearned  kir  narne  a<jain  and 
rtarted  ronnin cj  after  kirn. 

• Ar  1 <jo t to  tke  ed<je  of  tke 
cliff,  1 ooar  afraid  to  look  over. 

• He  ooar  cao<jkt  in  a branck. 

• He  ooar  dan<jlincj  tkere  75  feet 
above  tke  rockr  and  tke  ooater. 

• 1 ooar  kappy  to  ree  kirn  and 
terrified  at  tke  rarne  tirne. 
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T-A-D  in  World  His 

tory 

When  the  Turkish  Ottoman 

F mpire  coLlapted  at  the  g*cJ 
of  World  Wat-  1, 

Great  Britain  eKded  op  administering 
Palestine. 

• Lca<joG  of  Nations'  MaKdate  System. 

• Lca<joG  Covenant  Article  11. 

Ik  1117,  at  the  of  Zionist 

groups  in  EwjlaKd, 

Tine  British  itfoed  tine  Balfour 

PeclaratioK. 

Tine  declaration  expressed  Support  for 
"tine  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
KatioKaL  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 

During  tine  years  of  the  Mamdate, 
mi- 1147, 

MaKy  JgooT  immigrated  to  Palestine. 

• Mostly  from  Eastern  Europe. 

• Fleeing  Nazi  persecution  in  the  YFIOS. 

Ik  1147, 

Tine  UN  proposed  splitting  Palestine 
into  too o states. 

• Okg  state  for  PaleftiKiaK  Arab;,  the 
other  for  JgvoT. 

• Jerusalem  oooold  be  internationalized. 

• RGToUtioK  181  of  1147. 

Ik  1148, 

Itvael  deeLared  its  independence. 

• Itvael.  voa;  attacked  by  Arab  nations. 

• They  oook  the  uuar  aKd  claimed  more 
than  75%  of  the  L3ko|  in  Palestine. 

• Half  the  popolatioK  of  PalertiKiaKf  Left 
or  uuere  thrown  out. 

Ik  1%7,  a;  a refolt  of  the  fix  Day 

War, 

Itvael  came  to  octopy  tbe  remainin <j 
territory  of  Palestine. 

• The  West  BaKk  ooa s formerly  under 
Jordanian  control. 

• The  Gaza  itnp  ooa s controlled  by 
E'jypt. 
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T-A-D  in  the  History  of  Science 


In  tPe  177 OT, 

Jo;epP  Pnefrley,  in  England, 
performed  experiment!  ;Pouoin<j  tP  at 
plant;  relea;e  a type  of  air  t Pat 

allooo;  combufrion. 

He  burned  a candle  in  a clo;edjar 
until  the  frame  uoent  out.  He  pot  a leaf 
in  tPejar  and  after  ;everal  day; 

;Poooed  tPat  the  candle  could  burn 

a<jain. 

Although  Pnefrley  olid  not  knouo  aLL 
the  implication;  of  Pi;  di;covery, 

Hi;  oooxk  ;Poooed  t Pat  plant;  relea;e 
oxygen  into  the  atmosphere. 

Even  today,  ;cienti;t;  are  frill 
investigating  tPe  mecPani;m;  by 
uuPicP  plant;  produce  oxygen. 

Building  on  Pnefrley’;  uoork, 

A Dutch  doctor  named  Jan  ln<jenPou;z 
proved  tPat  ;unli<jPt  uoa;  nece;;ary 
for  pPoto;yntPe;i;  and  tPat  only  the 
cjxeen  pact;  of  plant;  could  relea;e 
oxygen. 

• At  the  ;a me  time,  Jean  Eenebier,  in 
Switzerland,  di;covered  tPat  CD1  i; 
required. 

• Wicola;-7Peodore  de  Sautfure,  a Swi;; 
cPemifr,  ;Pouoed  tPat  water  i;  retired. 

In  1845, 

Juliu;  Robert  von  Mayer,  a German 
pPy;ician,  propo;ed  tPat 
pPoto;yntPetic  ox<jani;m;  convert 
li<jPt  energy  into  cPemical  free 
energy. 

TPi;  wa;  a final  piece  of  the  puzzle 
tPat  led  to  the  modern  underfrandiwj 
of  pPoto;yntPe;i;. 

By  tPe  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century, 

TPe  key  feature  of  pPoto;yntPe;i; 
vma;  ondex;tood;  tPat  plant;  u;e  li<jPt 
energy  to  make  carbohydrate;  from 

C0t  and  ooater. 

Became  <jluCo;e,  a ;ix  carbon  ;u<jar,  i; 
often  an  intermediate  product  of 
pPoto;yntPe;i;,  the  elation  of 
pPoto;yntPe;i;  i;  frequently  written  a;-. 
GC01  + 12^0  + Li<jPt  Energy  — ? 

<A°t  + + 
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T-A-D  and  a Scientific  Process 


Men  li<jht  enter;  the  eye. 

It  bit;  the  cornea  fir;t. 

It  pa;;e;  through  the  cornea,  then  the 
a«^yeoo;  ho/noi^  the  l^n;,  and  the 
vitreoo;  bo/nor. 

Eventually, 

The  li<jht  reache;  the  retina,  the 
li<jbt-;en;in<j  part  of  the  eye. 

• Tbe  retina  ba;  rod;  and  cone;. 

• Rod;  handle  Vtflon  In  Io\aj  Ifcjht. 

• Cone;  handle  color  vi;ion  and  detail. 

Men  li<jht  contact;  the;e  t^o o type;  of 
cell;, 

A ;erie;  of  complex  chemical 
reaction;  occ^r;. 

A chemical  called  Rhodop;in  create; 
electrical  i/np^Ue;  in  the  optic  nerve. 

Men  it  is  expofed  to  li<jht, 

Rboclop;in  o|eco/np0;e;. 

Li<jht  cao;e;  a phy;ical  change  in  part 
of  the  chemical. 

In  an  extremely  fast  reaction, 

be<jlnnln<j  In  3 fevo  trilllonth;  of  3 
;econd, 

Rl^OciojPf/i^  bf€dkf  c^OvaJI'n  3»^c^ 

eventually  Meta^ocJop;/*. 

7bi;  chemical  cao;e;  electrical  i/npul;e; 
that  are  tranC/^itted  to  the  brain  and 
interpreted  a;  li<jht. 
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T-A-D  and  Math  Problem  Solving 

Orange  Juice  Birthday 

On  a sweltering  Saturday  in  August,  Mr.  Cal  Q.  Luss  trudged  into  his  local  Friendly  Mart  to  get  orange  juice  for 
his  son’s  birthday  party.  For  last  year’s  party  he  had  purchased  three  gallons,  more  than  enough,  or  so  he  thought, 
to  slake  the  monster  thirsts  of  his  son’s  23  classmates.  But  Eddie  Guzzle  drank  almost  an  entire  gallon  by  himself, 
and  poor  Elaine  Dryer  fainted  from  dehydration  after  Pin  the  Tail  on  the  Donkey. 

As  he  entered  the  store,  a blast  of  air-conditioned  coolness  reminded  him  of  the  temperature  outside.  It  was  a 
scorcher:  you  could  fry  eggs  on  the  sidewalk  and  still  have  heat  left  over  for  a side  a bacon  and  a couple  of  flap- 
jacks. Mr.  Luss  vowed  that  this  year  he  wouldn’t  be  calling  little  Lainie’s  mom  to  pick  her  daughter  up  at  the  Emer- 
gency Room.  Better  make  it  four  gallons. 

Proceeding  quickly  to  the  juice  section,  Mr.  Luss  found  himself  at  a loss  when  he  discovered  that  all  of  the 
large  carton  juice  containers  were  sold  out.  He  would  have  to  purchase  12-ounce  cans  of  juice  instead,  but  he 
couldn’t  figure  out  how  many  to  get.  Extremely  frustrated,  and  behind  on  time,  he  knocked  the  entire  display 
of  juice  cans  into  his  shopping  cart  and  dashed  briskly  to  the  checkout.  When  he  got  home,  he  discovered  he 
had  purchased  42  cans  of  juice.  Did  he  get  the  four  gallons  that  he  needed,  or  will  two  dozen  9-year  olds  be 
fainting  in  the  fierce  mid-day  summer  sun? 


flk-rt, 

1 KG/'/>G/v'b GKGcl  bcnAj  r* 3v%y  oowCGf 
tbGKG  3KG  in  3 gallon. 

1 63II0*  - XV&  0 vneef 

Next , 

1 f'vltiplied  tbi;  by  4 to  yet  tbe 

3/^0 ^nt  of  j^ice  l*e  nee<\e<\  to  yet. 

4 x 118  = 

4 X 100  = 400  + 

4 x 20  = 80  + 

4 x 8 = 31 

400  + 80  + 31  - 512  oonCGf 

The*, 

1 fiy^ved  o vt  bovo  /*wcb  j^ice  be 
bcw-jbt  by  r'yjltlpL'/lny  the  vw/^bek' 

C3*;  tir*e!  XL  ounces. 

42  x 12  = 

42  x 10  = 420 

42  x 2 = 84 

420  + 84  = 5 04  oowcgt 

finally, 

I fabtfcicted  the  3/^0 ont  be  bo vyWt 
fv< or*  the  2r*o\jnt  be  needed. 

512  - 504  = 8 

Hg  voa;  8 oowCGT  rbo vt. 
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Tips  on  Transition-Action-Details 

Testing  out  your  sequencing.  The  thing  I like  best  about  this  strategy  is  that  it  lets  me  test 
out  my  story  little  by  little  so  I can  make  sure  it’s  right.  I start  by  filling  in  the  first  and  last  “Ac- 
tion” boxes.  This  way  I know  for  sure  how  I want  my  story  to  start  and  end.  Then  I fill  in  the  boxes 
in  the  middle.  Finally,  I read  it  over  from  top  to  bottom  to  make  sure  that  things  are  in  the  right 
order  and  that  I haven’t  left  anything  out.  At  this  point,  it’s  easy  to  make  a change  if  I have  to 
switch  something  around,  add  in  something  new,  or  take  something  out.  Once  the  “Action”  col- 
umn is  good,  I feel  confident  that  the  rest  of  the  story  will  work  out  well,  too. 

Filling  in  the  details.  This  is  just  like  filling  in  the  details  of  an  Idea-Details  chart.  You  use 
the  same  approach,  too.  Look  at  your  “Action”  and  then  think  about  the  questions  your  audience 
would  ask  you  about  it.  Or,  if  you  like,  share  your  writing  with  the  class  or  with  a partner  and  see 
what  questions  people  ask  you.  The  difference  between  the  “Details”  column  in  this  strategy  and 
the  “Details”  column  in  Idea-Details  is  that  you  don’t  need  as  many  details  for  things  to  work  out. 
Try  to  come  up  with  two  to  four  really  good  details  for  each  action.  That  will  usually  be  plenty. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  transitions.  If  you  can’t  think  of  any  transitions,  or  if  you  feel  you 
don’t  need  them,  leave  those  boxes  blank.  First  of  all,  not  every  action  needs  to  be  introduced  with  a 
transition.  Second,  when  you  start  to  draft,  you’ll  probably  put  some  transitions  in  naturally  with- 
out thinking  about  it.  There  are  only  two  things  you  have  to  watch  out  for:  ( 1 ) Using  the  same 
transition  over  and  over  — that’s  boring.  And  (2)  Using  too  many  of  those  traditional  “school” 
transitions  like  “First  of  all,”  “Another  reason  why...,”  “In  conclusion,”  “As  you  can  see,”  and  so 
on.  These  transitions  aren’t  wrong,  they  just  sound  a little  strange  because  they’re  not  the  normal 
transitions  most  people  use  when  they  write  authentically.  In  truth,  the  best  writing  uses  no  transi- 
tional phrases  at  all.  Instead,  the  writer  uses  logic  to  move  the  reader  from  one  action  to  the  next. 

The  right  number  of  actions.  How  many  actions  do  you  need?  That’s  impossible  to  say.  At  a 
minimum,  you  would  have  to  have  three  in  order  to  have  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end. 
There’s  nothing  stopping  you  from  having  a hundred  if  you  want.  But  most  of  us  can  only  keep 
track  of  seven  or  so.  If  you  have  more  than  seven  or  eight  actions,  your  story  might  begin  to  feel  as 
though  it’s  a bit  long  or  too  complicated.  See  if  you  can  combine  several  actions  into  one.  Remem- 
ber, you  can  always  expand  any  action  into  several  actions  at  a later  time  (and  on  another  chart) 
by  using  the  “expand  the  moment”  technique. 

Working  with  the  chart.  If  you  have  more  actions  in  your  story  than  there  are  rows  on  the 
chart,  just  get  another  piece  of  paper  and  continue.  If  there  are  more  rows  on  the  chart  than  you 
have  actions  in  your  story,  just  leave  the  ones  you  don’t  use  blank.  If  you’d  like  to  create  extra  rows 
on  the  same  page,  just  draw  a horizontal  line  across  the  chart  and  split  any  single  row  into  two. 

Use  the  chart  in  whatever  way  makes  sense  to  you.  There’s  no  one  right  way  to  do  it.  Better  yet, 
draw  your  own  Transition-Action-Details  chart  on  your  own  paper. 
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fi 

The  Picture  Worth 
a Thousand  Words 


They  say  a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words.  But  who  are  they  any- 
way? And  why  do  they  exaggerate  so  much?  Can  you  really  get  a thousand  words 
out  of  a single  picture? 

Probably  not.  A hundred,  two  hundred  maybe.  But  not  a thousand.  Still,  a 
couple  hundred  words  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at. 

Drawing  can  really  help  you  write.  When  you  take  a few  minutes  to  sketch  a 
quick  picture,  you  give  yourself  a chance  to  focus  on  your  topic  and  that  can  make 
your  writing  richer  and  more  detailed. 

Drawing  for  writing  is  a little  different  than  normal  drawing  because  it  has  a 
different  purpose.  To  achieve  that  purpose,  we  use  a three-step  process  like  this: 

• Draw.  Make  a quick  pencil  sketch  of  your  scene.  This  is  a rough 
sketch:  use  outlines  only,  stick  people  are  encouraged.  Try  to  include  as 
many  little  details  as  you  can.  You  can’t  have  too  many  details.  Don’t 
forget  to  include  yourself  in  the  picture  if  it’s  appropriate. 

• Label.  Create  a one-  or  two-word  text  label  for  each  item  in  your 
drawing.  Label  everything  you  can  think  of,  even  different  parts  of 
things. 

• Caption.  Write  a single  sentence  underneath  the  picture  that  tells 
what  is  happening.  This  can  be  a very  simple  sentence  or  something 
more  complicated  if  you’re  up  for  it. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  you  can  get  out  of  this  simple  activity.  As  you 
draw  different  things,  you’ll  remind  yourself  about  different  parts  of  your  story  and 
this  will  give  you  more  things  to  write  about.  You  don’t  even  have  to  know  how  to 
draw.  You  may  not  think  you’re  any  good  at  creating  cool  pictures.  But  everyone 
can  picture  their  writing. 
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Draw-Label-Caption 


DRAW 


LABEL 


CAPTION 
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Example 


I r* *  juft  abo ft  to  tb^ovo  the  fntbee  a*ft  y cJo<j 
i;  <joi*<j  to  <50  after  it 


• This  is  just  a rough  sketch,  not  a finished  illustration;  I don’t  need  to  spend  much  time  on  it.  I’m  really 
just  going  to  draw  outlines  and  simple  figures.  When  I’m  done  with  my  piece,  I might  redo  the  picture,  in 
color,  for  a cover. 

• I’m  going  to  try  to  label  everything  I can  think  of;  each  label  can  become  a detail  in  my  writing. 

• In  the  caption,  I’m  going  to  write  down  what  I think  is  most  important  about  the  picture,  but  I’m  going  to 
try  to  do  it  in  a single  sentence.  Later,  if  I want,  I can  go  back  and  make  the  caption  more  interesting.  I 
might  get  some  ideas  for  my  title  from  the  caption. 

• Drawing  a picture  makes  me  more  familiar  with  the  scene  and  helps  me  think  of  things  to  write  about. 

• Drawing  helps  me  visualize  details  which  helps  me  find  the  words  which  help  my  readers  create  the  same 
picture  in  their  minds  that  I am  creating  here. 
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What  About  All  Those  Words? 


From  labels  to  sentences.  We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  a hundred,  maybe  two  hundred 
words.  But  all  we  got  was  a few  labels  and  a one-sentence  caption.  Where  do  we  get  the  rest?  For 
each  label  in  your  picture,  you  can  easily  come  up  with  one  or  more  sentences  like  this: 

ME  - IV  about  to  IKkovo  the  Aif bee.  T hif  if  r«y  Pavo/ite  <ja /^e  to 
play  uo/th  /^y  do'j.  I love  to  fee  hi/^  chafe  it  douo*  a*d  catch  it 
h/f  z'^O'/fh  bePoKe  it  h/tf  the  <jKou*d. 

MEAtER  - ItV  cold  out  but  fve  cjot  a thick  voool  fuoeateK  o*. 

MY  H AIR  - The  voAd  if  blovoi^  /^y  hair*  all  over*  the  place. 

MA/P  - ItV  usually  voAdy  today.  IV  thKouo/*<j  i*to  the  vo/*d 
became  IV  aAaid  that  iP"  I thr-ovo  it  the  other*  uoay,  the  Aifbee 
wj/U  ^o  too  Par*. 

TREE^  - The  bi<j  tr*eef  i*  the  par*k  ar-e  fuoayi^  Aor*  fide  to  fide, 
fo^e  oP  the  leavef  ar*e  Pallia  oPP". 

BIRd£  - Ther*e  ar*e  bmdf  Ayi*<j  above  the  Aeef.  I voo^der*  hovo 
they  ca*  Ay  A vo/*d  like  th/f ? 

MY  006  - My  do<j  if  excited  a*d  ready  to  <jo.  He  k^ouof  that 
uohe^  I cjet  the  Aifbee  out  that  uoeVe  cjoiivj  to  play  o*e  oP"  hif 
Pavorite  cja/^ef. 

TAIL  - HeV  uoa'j'ji^’j  hif  tail  like  crazy.  That  /^ea*f  heV  really 
happy.  He  ca^t  voait  to  tear*  oPP"  aAer  the  Aifbee. 

PAhA  - He  ca^t  keep  hif  pa^of  ftill.  HeV  fcratchi*<j  at  the  dirt 
a*d  <jett/ *<j  ready  to  ru*. 


( Almost  200  words! ) 
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Tips  on  Draw-Label-Caption 

Don’t  be  shy  about  drawing.  If  you’re  older  than  seven  or  eight,  you  might  think  that  draw- 
ing a picture  before  you  write  is  kind  of  silly.  It’s  not.  Even  if  you’re  not  the  greatest  artist  in  the 
world,  drawing  a picture  in  preparation  for  writing  can  really  help.  First  of  all,  you’ll  be  much 
more  focused.  Second,  you’ll  have  better  command  of  the  details.  And  finally,  while  you’re  draw- 
ing, you’ll  spend  several  minutes  thinking  about  what  you  want  to  say.  You  can  probably  draw 
something  for  just  about  every  piece  you  write.  Better  yet,  make  several  drawings  for  each  piece.  Lay 
them  out  in  order  like  a storyboard. 

Really  get  into  the  labeling.  I’ve  already  talked  about  how  each  label  can  be  turned  into  a 
detail  in  your  piece,  and  how  each  detail  can  then  be  turned  into  a sentence  or  two.  But  actually, 
you  can  go  farther  than  that.  You  can  actually  label  your  labels.  Here’s  what  I mean:  Say  you’ve  la- 
beled the  water  in  a scene  about  swimming  at  the  beach:  “water.”  You  could  add  a label  to  that  la- 
bel that  tells  something  about  the  water:  “choppy  waves.”  And  then  you  could  label  that  label: 
“about  three  feet  high.”  And  so  on.  What  you’re  doing  is  building  up  strings  of  modifiers:  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  and  phrases  that  make  your  writing  more  descriptive  and  more  specific. 

Redo  a picture  for  your  cover.  I think  it’s  cool  to  put  an  illustrated  cover  on  your  piece 
when  it’s  finished.  Why  not  take  one  of  your  drawings  and  redo  it?  You  can  use  color,  fill  things  in, 
add  details,  etc.  The  picture  you  choose  might  even  suggest  a title  for  your  piece. 

Explore  the  fine  art  of  caption  writing.  If  you  want  to  learn  a lot  about  revising  sentenc- 
es, put  in  some  work  on  your  caption.  Captions  are  short  and  you  can  revise  them  quickly  and  easi- 
ly. See  how  much  you  can  cram  into  a single  sentence.  See  how  many  different  ways  you  can 
change  the  order  of  the  words  around  and  have  it  still  make  sense.  Add  extra  describing  words  and 
phrases.  As  you  re-work  your  caption,  try  to  make  it  more  and  more  interesting,  not  just  longer. 

Use  dialog  and  thought  bubbles.  You  can  treat  your  picture  as  though  it  was  a panel  in  a 
comic  strip.  Use  dialog  bubbles  to  show  people  talking.  Use  thought  bubbles  to  show  people  think- 
ing. If  you  want,  you  can  turn  those  bubbles  into  material  for  your  scene.  It’s  always  great  to  start  a 
scene  with  someone  saying  something.  I call  that  a “talking”  lead.  And  “thinking”  leads  are  good 
too:  “I’d  better  not  let  this  get  by  me,  I thought  to  myself,  as  the  guy  on  the  other  team  lined  up  for 
the  penalty  kick.” 
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The  Three  Key 
Ingredients 

If  you  don’t  tell’em,  they’ll  have  to  ask.  Readers  are  a pesky  lot.  It 
seems  like  they’re  always  asking  questions  about  what  you  write,  and  they  don’t 
give  up  until  they’re  satisfied. 

Satisfying  your  readers  isn’t  easy.  They  always  want  to  know  what’s  going  on, 
they  want  to  be  able  to  follow  the  action.  They  want  to  enjoy  themselves,  too;  they 
want  to  have  interesting  feelings  as  they  read.  Finally,  they  seem  to  need  some  ba- 
sic information  about  where  and  when  things  happen  and  what  led  up  to  what. 
And  if  you  don’t  give  them  everything  they  want,  they’ll  have  to  ask  you  about  it  to 
figure  it  out.  If  you’re  not  around  to  answer  their  questions,  they’ll  probably  just 
stop  reading  your  piece. 

Every  time  you  begin  writing  about  a new  scene  in  a fiction  or  non-fiction 
narrative,  make  sure  your  readers  get  three  types  of  information: 

• Action.  There’s  something  important  happening  in  this  scene.  If 
there  wasn’t,  you  wouldn’t  be  writing  about  it.  Your  readers  are  follow- 
ing the  action  closely.  You  need  to  describe  the  action  simply  and  com- 
pletely so  people  will  know  what’s  going  on. 

• Feelings.  There  are  important  people  in  this  scene  and  they  have 
feelings  about  what  is  happening.  You  want  your  readers  to  care  about 
your  story.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  describe  how  people  feel  and 
why  they  feel  the  way  they  do. 

• Setting.  Readers  sometimes  get  confused  if  they  don’t  know  where 
and  when  something  is  taking  place.  They  also  like  to  know  about 
things  that  led  up  to  what  you’re  writing  about. 

Every  narrative  story  you  write,  be  it  fiction  or  non-fiction,  is  made  up  of 
scenes.  And  in  every  single  scene,  your  readers  need  to  understand  the  action,  feel- 
ings, and  setting  information  in  order  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  your  work. 
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Action-Feelings-Setting 

Give  it  a try.  Pick  a scene  from  your  story  that  you’d  like  to  start  writing.  If  you  want,  draw  a 
picture  first  so  you  have  something  to  focus  on. 


Describe  vobat  it  is  happening.  A sentence  or  tuo o about  tbe  r*ain  action  is  all  you 
really  need.  I f this  Story  is  about  you,  defcnbe  uobat  you  are  do iny. 


Describe  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  important  people  in  this  scene,  tell  uobat  they  are 
feeling  and  uoby  they  fee l that  uoay  Don’t  forget  to  describe  yo uk  feelings. 


tell  cohere  and  uoben  this  is  taking  place.  AUo,  include  a detail  or  tuoo  that  tells 
Somethin']  interesting  about  uobat  led  up  to  this  Situation. 
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Example 


f/*»  ope*i*<j  of  r >y  la {t  Cbr/ft^a;  pretext  a*d  look/*^  /*;/de  tbe  box.  f/*»  bopi*^  itV 
tbe  Nintendo  GmeCobe  that  I arked  Por. 


IV  excited  became  tbe  box  i;  r^are  a*d  I tb)*k  it  r>iyl*t  be  tbe  6a/^eC^be.  B</f  |V 
alfo  a little  frottrited  became  I bave*V  <30 tte*  a*y  Nintendo  {toff  yet  a*d  |V 
worried  tKat  I r^iyUt  *ot  yet  tbe  o*e  tbi*<j  I really  voa*ted. 


|V  i*  tbe  livi^Koo/^  fitti^y  o*  tbe  co^cb  i*  front  oP"  tbe  Cbrirt/^a;  tree.  ItV  aL/^o ft 
*oo*.  I v*ja*ted  to  yet  of  a*d  £tart  on^r^ffiny  prefect?  l*oor{  a^jo.  I co^ld*  t v^a/t 
to  tee  if  I voovAcJ  yet  r* y Nintendo.  I bad  bee*  a;k/*^  aboi/f  it  for  al/^off  t be  uobole 
year.  It  voa;  t be  o*ly  f retest  I really  cared  about. 
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Scene  and  Variations 


Using  your  pre-writing.  Use  the  material  from  the  Action-Feelings-Setting  strategy  to  create 
an  opening  paragraph  for  your  scene.  Write  it  up  in  any  order  you  like.  Change  the  words  around, 
add  new  ideas,  or  leave  things  out  that  don’t  seem  important.  As  long  as  you’ve  got  some  action, 
feelings,  and  setting  information,  your  seen  should  be  in  good  shape.  Here  are  three  variations: 

Action-Feelings-Setting 

There  I uoar  o pGtewj  up  /-> y lart  Christr**!  pt-ctewt,  hopiwj  it  uoould  be  the  Nintendo 
6a/^eCube  l’d  been  drea^in^  about  all  year  lowj.  I uoaf  excited  became  the  box  uoaf  fjuaite  and 
juft  about  the  njht  jtzg.  But  I uoaf  alfo  frustrated  bccaute  I hadn’t  gotten  any  Wintendo  ffuff 
yet  and  this  uoaf  i^y  very  Last  present.  I uoa;  fittiwj  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  Chnft/^a; 
tree,  ffrujjliwj  uoith  the  uot-appMj  paper.  I couldn’t  uoait  to  tee  uohat  it  uoaf  The  6a/^eCube  uoaf 
the  only  pretent  I really  cared  about.  It  uoaf  al/^oft  noon  and  I had  been  up  since  5AM.  I 
wanted  to  start  unuorappiwj  pretents  hours  ajo  but  /->y  /n0/n  ;aid  I had  to  uoait  until  /->y  6ra/^a 

Jot  up. 


Setting-Action-Feelings 

It  ooas  Christmas  day.  I had  been  auoake  since  5AM.  I Couldn’t  uoait  to  Start 

unuorappinj  presents  but  /->y  m0/u,  faid  I had  to  uoait  until  /^y  6ra/^/^a  uooke  up.  All  year  lonj  I 
had  been  drea/^inj  about  the  neuo  Wintendo  6a/^eCube.  Nouo  I fijured  l’d  finally  jet  it.  I uoas 
Sittinj  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  tree  unuorappinj  /ny  very  last  present.  I uoas  excited 
because  the  box  uoas  Sjuare  andjuSt  about  the  rijht  Size.  But  I uoas  also  frustrated  because  I 
hadn’t  jotten  any  Wintendo  stuff  yet  and  this  uoas  /->y  very  last  present. 


Feelings-Setting-Action 

I uoas  excited  because  the  box  uoas  Sjuare  andjuSt  about  the  rijht  Size.  But  I uoas  also  a bit 
frustrated.  I uoas  Sittinj  on  the  couch  in  front  of  the  Christmas  tree.  It  uoas  noon  and  I had  been 
up  since  5AM.  I uoanted  to  Start  unuorappinj  presents  hours  ajo  but  /->y  /n0/n  yaid  | had  to  uoait 
until  i^y  jra/n/na  uooke  up.  But  nouo  the  ticte  had  coi^g.  I uoas  openinj  up  /ny  very  last 
Christmas  present,  lookinj  inside  the  box,  and  hopinj  it  uoould  be  the  Wintendo  6arneCube  I had 
been  drca^inj  about  all  year  lonj. 


All  three  of  these  paragraphs  work,  but  I like  the  third  one  best.  Starting  out  with  feelings  — 
something  I like  to  call  a “feelings  lead”  — is  a great  way  to  begin  because  it  really  grabs  the 
reader’s  attention.  Everyone  can  relate  to  someone  else’s  feelings  and  hardly  anyone  can  resist 
finding  out  why  someone  feels  the  way  they  do.  The  “feelings  lead”  is  a perfect  way  to  start 
because  it  gets  your  readers  interested  and  makes  them  want  to  read  more. 
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A-F-S  in  World  History 


tuinrton  Churchill,  fr anklin  Roorevelt}  and  Jo repb  Ftalin  pore  impatiently  for  a 
photograph  at  the  opening  o£  the  Yalta  conference  vohich  bar  rince  come  to 
rymbolize  the  end  oP  h/orld  War  II  and  the  be^innin^  of  the  Cold  Wan 


Roorevelt  voar  vueak  and  tired,  hir  health  voar  foiling.  He  uoo^ld  die  in  tuoo  monthr. 
Churchill  prerented  a rtubborn  and  defiant  port^re  b^t  <^ave  in  to  t be  reality  of 
Soviet  povoer.  Stalin  felt  rtr oncj,  energetic,  even  youthfol.  Hir  11 -million  man  army 
voar  t be  lar^ert  in  Europe  by  for.  He  knevo  be  could  drive  a bard  bargain  and  voin. 


Tbir  meeting  of  t be  uSi<^  Three"  at  t be  former  palace  of  Czar  A/icbolar  on  tbe 
Crimean  rhore  of  tbe  Black  Fea  took  place  foom  February  4-11,  1145.  Roorevelt  bad 
hoped  to  deal  voith  R^rria  through  the  roon-to-be  created  United  A/ationr.  He  kne^o 
tbir  uoar  not  t be  place  and  time  to  negotiate  voith  Ftalin.  “|  didn't  ray  t be  rer^lt 
uoar  ^ood,"  be  raid  to  an  arrociate.  “I  raid  it  uoar  the  bert  I could  do." 
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Tips  on  Action-Feelings-Setting 

Don’t  skimp  on  the  feelings.  I say  this  all  the  time  to  writers:  “Put  strong  feelings  in  your 
writing.”  In  fact,  the  main  reason  I came  up  with  the  Action-Feelings-Setting  strategy  was  because 
I wanted  to  make  sure  everyone  put  their  feelings  down.  Why  are  feelings  so  important?  I don’t 
know  exactly  but  I think  it  has  something  to  do  with  how  readers  relate  to  writers.  If  I read  your 
writing  I may  not  be  able  to  fully  understand  your  experiences  because  my  life  has  been  different. 
But  if  you  say  you  felt  embarrassed  or  scared  or  excited  about  something,  I know  exactly  what  you 
mean  because  I’ve  had  those  feelings,  too. 

There  are  a couple  of  things  you  can  do  to  improve  the  way  you  express  feelings  in  your  writing: 

(1)  Get  a thesaurus  or  go  online  to  a website  like  www.dictionary.com  and  learn  more  words  that 
express  emotions.  You  already  know  words  like  “happy”  and  “sad”  and  “angry,”  so  look  for  other 
synonyms  and  learn  more  about  what  those  words  mean.  (2)  Give  more  thought  to  how  you 
really  feel  when  you  describe  events  from  your  life.  For  example,  I notice  that  in  some  circum- 
stances I actually  have  two  feelings,  not  just  one.  In  a story  I wrote  about  catching  my  first  fish,  I 
said  that  when  I hooked  the  fish  I felt  excited  but  that  I also  felt  scared  because  I was  afraid  I might 
lose  it.  This  is  more  common  than  you  think.  It’s  called  having  “mixed  emotions”  and  it  usually 
happens  when  something  really  important  or  unusual  is  going  on. 

Don’t  forget  to  tell  the  “back  story.”  Remember  that  in  the  “setting”  part  of  the  strategy 
we  try  to  put  in  a detail  or  two  that  explains  how  this  situation  happened  or  what  led  up  to  it.  This 
is  different  from  how  we  normally  think  about  the  setting.  Usually,  we  think  of  the  setting  as  sim- 
ply time  and  place,  when  the  story  happened  and  where.  We  still  need  that  information  but  we 
need  a bit  more.  When  you  write  about  things  that  happened  before  the  story  happened,  I call  this 
writing  about  the  “back  story.”  The  back  story  is  the  story  behind  the  story.  And  knowing  a bit  about 
it  gives  your  readers  a better  understanding  of  what  is  going  on.  The  purpose  of  the  setting  in  a sto- 
ry is  not  just  to  tell  you  where  and  when  it  takes  place,  it  is  to  “set  up”  the  action  that  is  about  to 
come.  Nothing  sets  up  a story  better  than  a little  information  about  the  back  story. 

Try  to  “show”  your  feelings.  Take  the  information  you  write  for  your  feelings  and  put  it 
into  the  “Tell”  side  of  the  Tell-Show  strategy.  Then,  on  the  “Show”  side,  think  of  ways  to  describe 
yourself  so  that  your  readers  will  know  how  you  feel  without  actually  having  to  tell  them. 

Try  to  detail  your  actions.  Take  the  information  you  write  for  your  action  and  put  it  on  the 
“Idea”  side  of  the  Idea-Details  strategy.  Then,  on  the  “Details”  side,  break  the  action  down  into  as 
many  parts  as  you  can.  Really  stretch  it  out  and  try  to  make  it  last. 

Write  an  Action-Feelings-Setting  “mini”  story.  If  you  do  a good  job  on  each  part  of 
this  strategy,  the  information  makes  a tiny  story  all  by  itself.  Think  about  revising,  editing,  and 
publishing  it  with  a color  picture.  Can  you  tell  a complete  story  in  a single  paragraph? 
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The  Definition 
of  Writing 

Why  didn’t  they  just  tell  me  in  kindergarten?  I went  through  a lot  of 
school  — about  20  years  if  you  count  college  — and  I never  really  knew  what 
writing  was.  I knew  that  it  had  to  do  with  words  and  ideas,  of  course,  but  I never 
had  a crystal  clear  understanding  of  it  that  would  help  me  write  more  effectively. 

Then  I started  teaching  writing  and  I realized  that  the  students  I was  working 
with  didn’t  really  know  what  writing  was  either.  But  now  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  figure  it  out  and  teach  it  to  them.  So  I thought  about  it  for  a while  and  this  is 
what  I came  up  with:  “Writing  is  the  communication  of  content  for  a purpose  to 
an  audience .” 

Here’s  what  I mean  by  that: 

• Content  (Main  Idea  + Key  Details).  The  content  of  a piece  is 
what  the  writer  wants  to  say.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  content:  the 
main  idea,  the  one  most  important  thing  the  author  wants  you  to 
know;  and  the  key  details,  additional  information  that  supports  and 
explains  the  main  idea. 

• Purpose  (Think  + Do).  The  purpose  of  a piece  is  why  the  writer 
wrote  it.  Writers  want  their  readers  to  think  something  after  they’ve  fin- 
ished reading.  Sometimes  they  want  their  readers  to  do  something,  too. 

• Audience  (People  + Questions).  The  audience  for  a piece  is 
who  the  writer  writes  to.  We  always  write  to  people.  Sometimes  it’s  a 
specific  person,  sometimes  it’s  a group  of  people.  And  people  always 
have  questions  they  want  you  to  answer.  So,  you  can  think  of  the  audi- 
ence as  the  people  you  are  writing  to  and  the  questions  they  have  about 
your  topic. 

Every  piece  of  writing  can  be  broken  down  according  to  its  content,  purpose, 
and  audience.  If  you  think  about  these  three  things  every  time  you  write,  your 
pieces  will  be  more  successful  and  you’ll  always  know  that  you’re  really  writing. 
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Content 


Content  = Main  Idea  + Key  Details.  The  main  idea  of  your  piece  is  a single  sentence  that 
sums  everything  up  and  expresses  the  one  most  important  thing  you  want  your  readers  to  know.  It 
should  be  something  that  is  important  to  you  and  that  you  think  will  be  important  to  your  readers 
as  well.  The  key  details  are  the  vital  pieces  of  information  your  readers  have  to  have  in  order  to 
“unlock”  or  understand  your  main  idea. 


Wk at';  tke  one  r«oft  important  tkin<j  you  uua nt  yoor  reader;  to  kno^o?  Did  yoo  vorife  if 
in  a complete  ;entence?  I;  it  important  to  you?  |;  it  important  to  yoor  reader;? 


Wk at  do  yoor  reader;  need  to  knovo  to  onderrtand  yoor  na in  idea?  Wkat  ;i<jnificant 
detail;  nu(t  you  include  in  yoor  piece  to  frpport  yoor  /^ain  idea? 
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Example 

A fish  story.  I’ve  been  working  on  a piece  about  growing  up  with  my  father.  We  did  a lot  of 
different  things  together  but  what  I remember  best  are  the  times  we  went  fishing.  My  dad  taught 
me  to  fish  when  I was  very  young,  maybe  only  5 or  6, 1 don’t  really  remember.  But  I do  remember 
that  it  was  one  of  my  favorite  things  to  do  as  a kid.  And  it  was  definitely  my  favorite  thing  to  do 
with  my  dad. 


WkatV  Pke  one  a* oSt  inf octant  Ikiwj  you  uoawt  your  reader;  to  kwouo?  Did  you  uorite  it 
in  a complete  tenten  ce?  It  it  inf  octant  to  you?  \t  it  inf  octant  to  your  reader;? 


The  ti/^er  i*  /*>y  liFe  ar  a kid  voke*  I Felt  clofert  to  /*>y  dad  voe^e 
the  uoke*  uoe  uoooUl  to^etheK 


Wkat  do  your  reader;  weed  to  kwouo  to  uwder;tawd  your  /^aiw  idea?  Wkal  Significant 
detail;  yo u iwdude  iw  your  piece  to  Tupport  your  /^aiw  idea? 

h/e  voould  ofte^  <jet  up  early  ow  Saturday  or  fuwd ay  i^orw/w'jf  awd  <30  to  6reew  Lake 
together.  Ute  uoould  take  alow<3  foc^e  r^aple  barf  or  c/wwac-iow  rollf  awd  foc^e  hot 
chocolate.  It  uoaf  juft  r^e  awd  h/y>,  Fifhiw<3  FroA*  the  fhore,  talki^  awd  ha^i^  out 
together  For  hourf  at  a tii^e. 


Oiwe  ti/^e  A^y  dad  talked  A^e  iiwto  <3oiw<3  Fifhiw<3  douow  at  6reew  Lake  by  the 
apart^ewt  uohere  he  lived.  I didn’t  uoawt  to  <30  became  I wever  caught  aiwy  Fifh 
there.  He  had  read  iw  the  paper  that  they  had  juft  ftocked  the  lake  that 
i^oriwiiwcj.  5ut  he  didn’t  tell  i^e.  Finally,  I agreed  to  <30.  I caught  8 bi<j  trout  iiw  leff 
thaw  halF  aw  hour.  It  uoaf  a uoowderFul  furprife  awd  I really  loved  A*y  dad  For  wot 
telliw<3  i^e  about  it  ahead  of  tii^e. 

The  ti/^ef  uohew  uoe  uoere  Fifhiw<j  uoere  the  tii^ef  uohew  i^y  dad  aluoayf  feezed 
happieft.  He  uoafw’t  fad  or  worried  or  Fruftrated  like  he  uoaf  at  other  ticket  I thiwk 
he  Felt  <jood  about  hii^felF  becaufe  he  kweuo  he  uoaf  doiw<j  foi^ethiw^  <jood  For  /we. 
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This  Main  Idea  Thing 

Boy,  was  I confused.  I remember  my  teachers  trying  to  teach  me  about  “main  idea.”  I didn’t 
get  it  at  all.  At  different  times  I thought  it  was  any  or  all  of  the  following:  ( 1 ) The  title.  (2)  The 
main  thing  that  happened  in  the  story.  (3)  The  main  character.  (4)  The  topic.  (5)  Something 
entirely  mysterious  that  I would  never  ever  understand  no  matter  how  hard  I tried.  So,  when  I 
started  teaching  kids  about  writing,  I knew  I needed  to  clear  this  up  for  myself. 

The  difficulty  I had  understanding  the  concept  of  a main  idea  was  not  entirely  my  fault.  Nor  was  it 
entirely  the  fault  of  my  teachers.  It’s  a tricky  thing  and,  in  truth,  there  probably  is  no  single  defini- 
tion that  everyone  in  the  world  could  agree  on.  So,  when  I started  teaching,  I just  made  up  a defi- 
nition that  I thought  would  help  kids  write  more  effectively: 

The  /*>a idea  of  a piece  of  j;  the  o*e  r*o ft  i/*>porfa*f 

th/*cj  the  voK/teK  uoa^tf  the  Keacler  to  k*o^o. 

Remember  the  one  about  the  turtle  and  the  rabbit?  The  rabbit,  who  is  really  fast,  has 
a race  with  the  turtle,  who  is  really  slow.  The  rabbit  breaks  out  to  an  early  lead.  He  gets  so  far 
ahead  that  he  feels  like  he  can  take  a break.  The  turtle  just  keeps  pluggin’  away,  step  by  tedious 
step,  and  eventually  he  catches  up.  So,  the  rabbit  sprints  ahead  again,  this  time  getting  so  far  out  in 
front  that  he  has  time  to  catch  the  new  Star  Wars  movie  at  the  multiplex.  Meanwhile,  the  turtle, 
who  is  not  a Star  Wars  fan,  just  keeps  to  his  consistent  though  glacial  pace,  lumbering  along  put- 
ting one  big  turtle  paw  in  front  of  the  other.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  story  ends,  of  course,  when  the  rabbit,  who  shot  out  of  the  movie  theatre  like  a lightning  bolt 
when  he  saw  that  the  turtle  had  caught  up  once  again,  and  quickly  found  himself  miles  ahead  of 
his  competitor,  decided  he  was  hungry  and  stopped  in  at  Frank’s  Finish  Line  Diner  for  a huge  plate 
of  chicken  fried  steak  with  biscuits  and  gravy.  Now,  the  rabbit  and  Frank  have  been  buddies  since 
high  school  and  Frank  knows  that  after  a big  meal  like  that  his  furry  little  friend  likes  to  stretch  out 
for  a cat  nap  (or  is  a rabbit  nap?)  on  the  couch  in  the  back  room.  Well,  you  can  imagine  what 
happened:  there’s  the  rabbit,  his  big  bunny  belly  full  to  burstin’  with  Frank’s  savory  vittles,  sawin’ 
logs  on  the  couch  while  that  pokey  old  turtle  ambles  over  the  finish  line  and  wins. 

So  what’s  the  one  most  important  thing  the  writer  of  this  story  wants  you  to 
know?  Don’t  get  in  a race  with  a turtle?  Don’t  see  the  new  Star  Wars  movie?  Don’t  order  the 
chicken  friend  steak  at  Frank’s  diner?  Most  people  say  it’s  something  like,  “Slow  and  steady  wins 
the  race.”  In  this  case,  the  main  idea  isn’t  actually  written  in  the  story.  But  you  can  figure  it  out 
from  the  key  details,  the  significant  things  that  are  in  the  story  that  help  you  understand  the  writ- 
ers’ message  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  lesson  or  the  moral.  You  don’t  have  to  hide  your 
main  idea  so  cleverly  in  your  own  pieces.  If  you  want,  you  can  just  tell  your  readers  what  it  is.  But 
you  have  to  have  a main  idea  so  your  readers  will  know  exactly  what  your  piece  is  all  about. 
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Purpose 


Purpose  = Think  + Do.  Generically,  we  might  say  that  the  purpose  of  a piece  of  writing  is  “to 
entertain”  or  “to  inform”  or  “to  explain”  or  “to  describe”  or  “to  persuade.”  This  is  often  how  we 
talk  about  purpose  in  school.  It’s  true  that  these  are  the  typical  purposes  for  writing,  but  under- 
standing this  may  not  help  you  very  much  with  the  piece  you’re  working  on  right  now.  Specifi- 
cally, writers  write  because  they  want  their  readers  to  be  thinking  about  something  when  they 
finish  reading.  And  often  they  want  their  readers  to  do  something,  too. 


My  olid  you  vonle  this  piece?  Mat  specific  thought  or  thoughts  <to  you  ^>a *t  yo^r  readers  thinking 
about  after  they  have  finished  readi *<j? 


hJhy  did  you  uonte  this  piece?  hlhat  specific  actio*  or  actions  <to  you  uoa nt  yo uk  readers  to  take  after  the y 
have  finished  reading? 


Please  note:  You  don’t  have  to  have  both  a “Think”  and  a “Do.”  Many  pieces  have  just  one  or 
the  other,  ffowever,  I have  found  that  writers  who  include  both  often  end  up  with  stronger  pieces. 

Please  also  note:  You  may  feel  that  you  would  like  your  “Think”  or  your  “Do”  to  be  identical 
to  your  main  idea.  This  is  fine.  But  your  piece  will  be  stronger  if  you  take  the  opportunity  here  to 
go  a step  beyond  your  main  idea.  For  example,  why  is  your  main  idea  important  to  your  reader? 
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Example 

Fishing  for  my  purpose.  I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  that  coming  up  with  a specific  statement  of 
purpose  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  I don’t  figure  it  out  until  I’m  almost  done  with  my  piece.  Then  I 
often  have  to  go  back  and  do  some  serious  rewriting.  At  this  point,  with  my  fishing  story  I have 
only  a vague  idea  of  why  I’m  writing  this.  I think  it  has  something  to  do  with  reminding  parents 
about  what  is  most  meaningful  to  their  children. 


My  olid  yow  v^> Kite  tkiT  piece?  Mat  specific  tkoo^kt  or  tkoo^ktT  do  yoo  ^a *t  yooc  reader  tMkiivj 
aboof  a ftec  Ike y kave  forked  read iwj? 


MoKe  fha*  a^yfh'/^  eUe  yoo  do  for  yoor  ch/Ld^e*,  itV  the 
ti/^e  yo^  fpe*d  uoith  iUer*  that  they  vo/Ll  Ke/^e/^beK 
forever  a*d  vaUe  r^o ft. 


My  did  yoo  voKite  tkir  piece?  IMat  specific  actio*  oc  action  do  yoo  ^awf  yoot-  ceadec;  to  take  after  tkey 
kave  finite d reading? 


Try  to  fi*c\  r^ore  fir^e  to  do  th/^cjf  volt h yo^K  k/df.  l£" 
poff/bLe,  fee  yo^  ca*  co/^e  v,p  uoith  thi^f  yo^  ca*  do  o* 
a Ke^^laK  baf/f  fo  yo^K  kidf  vo'/ll  aluoayf  k*ovo  they  ca* 
Co^t  oi^  hav/v^  th/f  tir*e  \*jit h yo^. 


Is  this  any  good?  I have  to  admit  that  it’s  not  always  possible  to  know  how  well  you’re  doing 
at  this  point.  Sometimes,  when  I try  to  come  up  with  my  purpose  this  way,  I feel  like  what  I’m 
writing  sounds  kind  of  corny.  That’s  how  this  feels  now.  Naturally,  I want  to  scratch  it  out  and  try 
to  come  up  with  something  else  (or  just  forget  about  it  altogether).  But  I’m  not  going  to  do  that. 
What  I’ve  learned  about  things  like  this  is  not  to  worry  about  them  so  much  while  I’m  drafting.  I 
can  always  change  it  later.  And  if  I wait  until  my  piece  is  farther  along,  I’ll  probably  have  a better 
idea  of  what  I really  want.  The  key  is  to  get  something  down  — anything  — and  move  on. 
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Begin  with  the  End  in  Mind 

It  ain’t  rocket  science.  It’s  a lot  easier  to  get  somewhere  if  you  know  where  you’re  going 
when  you  start.  Imagine  getting  in  the  car  to  go  on  vacation  with  your  family  and  having  no  idea 
where  you’re  supposed  to  end  up.  You  drive  for  a few  hours  in  one  direction  and  then  you  head  off 
somewhere  else.  You  could  spend  days  in  the  car  and  never  get  to  a nice  hotel  with  cable  TV  and  a 
swimming  pool  or  a really  cool  amusement  park. 

This  is  what  writing  is  like  when  you  don’t  know  your  purpose.  Your  purpose  is  where  you’re  going, 
it’s  your  destination,  it’s  the  end.  When  is  your  piece  finished?  When  you’re  pretty  sure  you’ve 
achieved  your  purpose.  That’s  why  we  want  to  be  so  specific  about  it.  If  you  think  of  your  purpose 
as  simply  “to  entertain”  or  “to  inform,”  how  will  you  know  what  to  write?  What  will  your  readers 
find  entertaining?  What  will  you  inform  them  about?  These  are  the  more  specific  questions  you 
need  to  be  able  to  answer. 

As  I said  before,  when  you  start  a piece,  it’s  not  always  possible  to  know  how  you  want  it  to  end.  But 
it  helps  if  you  can  take  a guess.  And  that’s  why  I like  to  have  writers  come  up  with  specific  lan- 
guage about  what  they  would  like  their  readers  to  think  or  do  once  they’ve  finished  reading.  You 
can  always  change  it  later.  But  having  a purpose  in  mind,  even  if  it’s  not  exactly  perfect,  helps  you 
write  more  quickly  and  more  effectively. 

Here’s  something  that  helps  me.  Often,  before  I finish  a piece,  I write  out  an  ending.  I 
just  think  about  why  I’m  writing  the  piece  (what  I want  my  reader  to  think  and/or  do)  and  I try  to 
come  up  with  a simple  paragraph  or  two.  Here’s  a possible  ending  to  my  fish  story: 


Mokg  th a*  anything  else  parents  do  for  their  ckiLdrGw,  it's  the  tine  ike y spend  uuith  then 
that  their  kiol;  voiLl  renenher  forever  a*d  vaUc  noSt.  I k«o~>  ny  dad  ^pave  ne  nany  birthday 
and  Chnstnas  yfts,  and  he  certainly  tried  to  yve  ne  a Lot  of  advice,  b rt  it's  the  fishing  tkat  I 
renenher  noSt  /ondty  It  uuas  aL^ayc  Sonethin^  I cooLd  count  on,  Sonethin^  tkat  broo<jkp  uS  back 
together  vok Gn  vmG  kad  been  apart,  Sonethin^  I knGvm  vog  voootd  aluuay s do  a^a in.  Except  tkat 
after  I <^reuu  op,  uue  didn’t  do  it  a^a in.  And  I kavc  always  fitted  it. 

If  I ever  become  a parent,  I kopc  l’LL  renenher  to  set  aside  enough  tine  to  he  uoith  ny  kide, 
especially  regular  tine  that  they  can  count  on.  And  I hope,  too,  that  uue  can  continue  to  count 
on  our  tine  together  even  after  they  yrouu  up. 


Is  this  any  good?  It’s  OK  for  now.  I really  won’t  know  how  well  it  works  until  I get  the  rest  of 
the  piece  finished.  At  that  point,  I may  discover  that  it’s  completely  wrong.  Or,  if  I’m  lucky,  it’ll 
seem  just  perfect.  But  at  least  I have  a destination  in  mind;  I have  an  idea  of  where  I’m  going  so 
I’ll  know  when  I get  there.  And  that’s  going  to  help  me  get  there  faster  and  easier  even  if  I eventu- 
ally find  out  that  it’s  not  exactly  where  I want  to  be. 
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Audience 


Audience  = People  + Questions.  Sometimes  we  write  to  specific  people  like  friends  or 
relatives.  This  happens  when  we  write  letters  or  send  e-mail  messages.  But  often,  and  especially  in 
school,  we’re  trying  to  write  for  a broader  audience.  In  this  case,  the  audience  could  be  defined  as 
a group  of  people  of  a certain  age  (kids  between  the  ages  of  9 and  12),  a particular  set  of  circum- 
stances (parents  of  who  have  kids  in  our  school),  a specific  interest  (people  who  want  ideas  for 
fun  family  vacations),  or  any  combination.  The  better  you  know  your  audience,  the  more  you’ll 
be  able  to  understand  and  anticipate  the  kinds  of  questions  they  will  have  about  your  topic. 


Wbo  ace  you  uon+iw<j  to?  Houo  voouU!  you  describe  tUer*?  Houo  old  are  they?  Mat  arc  tbeiK 
aKCu/uiffaiocef  a«d  interests?  Be  as  specific  a;  you  can  be. 


Wbal  ace  tbe  key  ejection;  youc  audience  uoill  have  about  youc  topic?  Wbat  ace  tbe 

f*oSt  l/^poctant  tb/n<jC  youC  3udienCe  uoouLd  \Aj3nt  to  knOnj? 


Please  note:  Many  kids  want  to  know  if  they  can  have  more  than  one  audience.  The  answer  is 
“Yes,  of  course  you  can  but  just  pick  one  anyway.”  While  it’s  true  that  many  pieces  are  written  to 
appeal  to  more  than  one  group  of  people,  it’s  hard  to  write  to  more  than  one  audience  at  a time 
because  each  one  has  slightly  different  needs.  If  you  focus  on  the  one  audience  that  means  the 
most  to  you,  and  you  do  a good  job,  other  audiences  will  probably  enjoy  your  piece,  too. 
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Example 

Hooking  my  audience  and  reeling  them  in.  I have  to  know  my  audience.  In  fact,  some- 
times I can’t  even  start  a piece  unless  I know  exactly  who  I’m  writing  for.  I think  this  is  because 
writing  seems  so  much  like  talking  to  me.  As  I write  a piece,  and  read  it  back  to  myself  as  I go 
along,  I imagine  I’m  saying  the  words  to  someone  else,  someone  in  my  audience.  I try  to  imagine 
how  they’ll  react.  I want  my  readers  to  understand  and  enjoy  my  writing.  I also  want  them  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  to  trust  me,  to  believe  what  I have  to  say,  and  to  have  it  affect  them  in  a meaning- 
ful way.  To  accomplish  this,  I have  to  know  who  they  are  so  I can  write  things  just  right. 


Who  are  you  uontiiyj  to?  Houu  uoould  you  describe  tl*er«?  Houo  old  are  they?  Wbal  are  iUeic 
aKCu/-iftau.cef  and  interests'?  Be  af  specific  af  you  can  be. 


Pa uo/th  yov,*<3  ch/ld^e* 


Mat  we  tke  key  cjye;tio*;  ycwK  wdie^ce  ^oill  Uwe  abcwt  yo^K  topic?  Mat  we  tke 
r^ott  ir'portwt  yo^K  whence  voo^W  \*jwt  to  k^o^? 


What  uoa;  it  abo of  f)( hi^  vo/fh  /^y  dad  that  /^ade  it  fo  i/^poKta^t  to  /^e? 


What  uoa;  o*e  ot  the  beff  ti/^er  1 evef  had  tirhi*<j  uoith  /^y  dad? 


Why  uoaf  ^/;hi*<3  better  tha*  otheK  th/^y  voe  d/d  to^etheK? 


?o  I yfilL  qo 


Is  there  another  possible  audience?  As  I think  here  about  my  audience,  I’m  very  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  while  I am  writing  primarily  to  parents,  certain  kids  might  enjoy  my  piece, 
too.  I’m  going  to  keep  this  thought  in  the  back  of  my  mind  as  I write.  I want  my  piece  to  be  read 
by  as  many  people  as  possible.  But  I also  know  that  if  I try  to  write  to  all  of  them,  I won’t  be  able 
to  truly  reach  any  of  them  because  my  writing  won’t  be  clear  and  focused. 
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The  CM  Chart 


67 


TUq  o*e  r^oft  i/^poKta^t  iU i*<j  yew 
vw9 r\t  yooY  d\Jcbe\r\C€  to  kttOvW. 

fiejnificant  information  and  exampler 
that  Tuppot-t  your  main  idea. 

Wbat  you  voa^t  yooK  audience  to  tbink 

uoben  they  Ye  done  read  inej. 

lA/kaf  yew  voawf  yew/  a^eJ/c^CG  "fo  eta  they  yq 

cta*e  readi*<j. 

Tbe  particular  perjon  or  <jroup  of  people 

you  3KC  uoritlWj  to. 

Tbe  tbin^t  your  audience  voill  uoant 
to  knouo  about  your  topic. 
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68 


Example 


Tke  o*e  /*of+  i/^poKta*t  tki*<j  yo<, 
voawt  yo vY  a^ci/e^ce  to  k^ov^j. 

fljnificant  information  3nd  examplef 
that  Support  yoor  main  idea. 

Ike  firmer  in  r>y  life  a;  a kid  ooken  I 
felt  dosest  to  r y dad  ouere  tke  tir^e; 

ooken  ooe  ouoold  ‘jo  ftfkln'j  to'jetkGr. 

k/e  vAjoold  often  <jGt  op  early  on  Jaforday  or 

Monday  morning;  and  ■jo  to  6rGGn  lake  together. 

T kG  tire  ry  dad  talked  me  Into  <join<j  fitkin-j 
ookcn  kc  knGoo  tkey  kad  jo/t  ftocked  tke  lake. 

My  dad  teemed  really  kappy  ooken  ooe  ooere 
fitkin-j  to'jetker. 

Wkat  yoo  voamt  yooK  aodience  to  think 
ooken  tkeyVe  donG  KGadlnj. 

1 A/kat  yew  voawf  yew/  a^cj/e^ce  "fo  cio  vjket^  ’/’key  /e 
olo^e  /eadi*<j. 

MoKG  than  anytkin-j  el;e  yoo  do  for  yoor 
ckildren,  'it's  the  tire  you  ;pGn d ooitk 
tker  tkat  tkGy  ooill  re/^e/^ber  forever 
and  valoe  rost. 

Try  to  find  more  tire  to  do  tkin'jf  ooitk 
yoor  kid;.  If  po;;ible,  see  if  yoo  can  come 
op  vAjitk  tkin'j;  yoo  can  do  on  a re'jolar 
ban;  ;o  yoor  kid;  ooill  alooay;  knooo  t key 

Can  Coont  On  kavin<j  tki;  tire  oUltk  yoo. 

The  particolar  perfon  or  jroop  oP  people 
yoo  are  vAiKltlnj  to. 

Tke  tki^f  yew/  a^die^ce  vuill  v^a^t 
to  k^ovAd  abewt  yew/  topic. 

kikat  ooa;  it  aboot  fi;kin<j  ooitk  my  dad  tkat 
made  it  So  important  to  me? 

Pa KGnt;  vAjltk  yoon<j  ck/ldKGn 

Wkat  ooa;  one  of  tke  be;t  time;  1 ever  kad 
fi;kin<j  vAjitk  riy  dad? 

klky  ooa;  fi;kin<j  better  tkan  otker  tkin<j;  oog 
did  to'jetkGr? 

0o  1 ;tlll  'jo  f / ;k / n<j  oOltk  my  dad  nOoO  tkat  1 m 

‘jrooon  op? 
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Using  CPA  for  Research  Writing 


Research  paper  pre-write:  Here’s  some  pre-writing  for  a report  on  George  Wash- 
ington. In  this  case,  some  research  has  to  be  done  before  this  chart  can  be  filled  out. 


The  ft  ir'poftcint  yo^ 

\AJclr\f  yoi/lf  to  K^Ov/J. 

Significant  Information  a*d  GXa^plGT 
tb at  Effort  yooK  c*ai*  idea. 

• He  Lott  mo  ft  of  t be  battler  be  fou^bt. 

Ge oK=je  byarbi^to*  *oar  a k-elucta nt  bek-o. 

He  uoould  rather  Ga ve  bee*  a fa rmer  a*d 
a family  m a*  tba*  a ^Keat  ^eroek-al  ok 
the  PKeride*t. 

• He  didn't  eeally  uoa*t  to  be  Pk-eride*t. 

• H/r  favorite  tbi*^  to  do  uoar  to  uoork  o*  bir 
farm. 

• He  birred  bir  family  a*d  didn't  like  bei*^ 
a^oay  fro/-1  them. 

What  you  voant  yooK  audiG*CG  to  thin k 
uobG*  tbey  KG  do*G  KGadlWj. 

Ujl*2t  yoo  \Aj%r\t  yo^K  3^di€*ce  to  do  tl^eyKe 

The  =jKeat  heroef  of  American  birtok-y  are 
ofte*  a Lot  /^oKe  like  Kevlar  people  tba* 
bo^  they  are  portrayed  in  reboot  a*d  i * t be 

soviet. 

Think  earefully  about  tbe  uoay  bookr  a*d 
r^ovier  portray  American  beKoer.  ftudy  tbe 
vobole  perro*,  not  juft  tbeir  reputation. 

Tbc  particular  pGKjo*  ok  <jKoup  </  pcopLc 
you  3KG  mritln^  to. 

Tbc  tbiw<jf  yooK  aodiGnCG  wiLL  uoa*t 
to  knovo  about  youK  topic. 

• Houo  did  byarbi^to*  =jet  to  be  Preride*t? 

• byby  didn't  be  uoa*t  to  be  Prende*t? 

Kidr  i*  middle  reboot  a*d  ju^iok  b i^jb 
vobo  are  r+udyi^  American  birtok-y 

• b;bat  did  be  ray  about  bir  family  life  a*d 
r^JOrkl*^)  0*  bir  plantation ? 

• bybat  did  byarbiw^to*  eare  about  r^ort? 

• byby  do*t  uoe  urually  Lear*  about  tbe  perro*al 
ride  of  6eok-cje  byarbi*<jto*? 
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Using  CPA  to  Respond  to  Prompts 


A typical  prompt  from  a test:  On  the  previous  pages  you  read  a story  about  how  people  get  along 
in  a family.  Write  an  essay  that  explains  how  you  get  along  with  the  people  in  your  family. 


TUq  o*e  r*oft  //-forfait  you 

vaJcJv'v’/’  yovY  to  K^Ov/J. 

Jignifica«t  imfoK^atiom  a«d  cxa^plcr 
t bat  Topport  yooK  nnai«  idea. 

1*  okoIck  to  ^et  aloi-.'j  i*  a family,  everyone 
bar  to  r*ake  cor^pKo/^/rer  a*d  co^ndeK  booo 
tbe  other  people  feel. 

• bye  rotate  cborer  ro  *o  o*e  bar  to  do  tbe 
oooKrt  jobr  all  tbe  ti/^e. 

• bye  take  tor*r  o*  tbe  cor^poter  a*d  oo/tb  tbe 

TV  remote. 

• bye  try  to  be  co^riderate  aboot  rerpecti*^ 
each  other r privacy. 

• kave  di;a ^reene^tf  ^e  try  to  fettle 

ther*  \Ajitl*ovt  aK^j id/t^  ok  f 

What  yoo  ooawt  yooK  audience  to  tbiwk 
oobGw  tlncy  KG  dov\G  KGadlw<j. 

lA/hat  yoo  \Ajdnt  yo^K  a^d/€*ce  to  do  they  re 

do*€  readi*^). 

Maki^  co/^pKo/^i;er  ir*’t  to  bad  oobe* 
everyone  bar  to  do  it.  I*  fact,  ro^eti^er  it 
leaker  oot-  family  feel  clorer  becaore  each  of 
or  ir  op  ro^etbi^  ro  tbat  rocoeoioe  elre 

ca*  have  oobat  they  ooaKt. 

Be  ki*d  a*d  ^e^eKoor  ouith  tbe  people  i* 
yooK  family.  £>o*’t  be  tbe  perro*  ooho  alooayr 
bar  to  have  tb/^r  bir  ooay 

Tbc  part/ColaK  pGKfom  ok  cjKoop  oP  pcopLc 
yoo  3KG  ooK/t/Wj  to. 

TbG  thliVjf  yooK  aodlGnCG  oo/ll  ooamt 
to  knooo  aboot  yooK  topic. 

• b/bat’r  tbe  re  c ret  to  yjetti^yj  alo^  i*  a bi«j 
family? 

K/dr  oobo  are  ^rooo/^  op  i*  lar^e  fa/^/lier. 

• Hooo  do  yoo  rhare  tb/^r  ro  tbat  *o  o*e  feelr 
bad? 

• b/batV  tbe  bi^ert  problem  yoo’ve  ever  bad  a*d 

booo  d/d  yoo  f/X  it? 

• bybat  do  yoo  do  oobe^  yoo  ojet  a^ry  oo/tb  each 
otbec? 
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Using  CPA  in  Revision 

CPA  is  a phenomenal  revision  tool.  CPA  is  a terrific  pre-writing  strategy  because  it  helps 
you  define  your  entire  piece.  But  it  also  works  well  as  a revision  strategy,  too.  If  you’ve  finished  a 
first  draft  and  you’re  not  sure  what  you  need  to  do  to  make  your  piece  better,  CPA  can  help.  Even  if 
you  didn’t  do  a CPA  chart  during  pre-writing,  you  can  do  one  at  the  revision  stage.  Read  over  your 
piece  and  try  to  fill  in  the  six  boxes  as  you  go.  You’ll  probably  find  that  one  or  two  boxes  are  empty 
or  not  completely  filled  out.  This  tells  you  what  you  need  to  do  for  revision.  The  “holes”  in  the 
chart  show  you  the  “holes”  in  your  writing.  Even  if  you  can  fill  up  the  chart  completely,  you  may 
find  that  some  of  what  you’ve  written  isn’t  accounted  for.  This  is  an  indication  that  you  might  not 
need  certain  parts  of  your  piece  in  order  for  it  to  be  successful.  If  this  is  the  case,  those  parts  can  be 
cut.  Your  piece  will  be  shorter  and  yet  still  be  complete.  It’s  always  good  to  take  out  material  that 
doesn’t  absolutely  have  to  be  there.  Your  audience  will  appreciate  not  having  to  read  so  much  in  or- 
der to  understand  what  you  have  to  say. 

The  single  best  revision  you  can  make.  A teacher  once  asked  me,  “What’s  the  best  quick 
fix  for  a piece  of  writing?”  I thought  about  it  for  a while  and  then  it  hit  me:  “Revise  the  main 
idea.”  The  main  idea  is  the  one  most  important  thing  you  want  your  readers  to  know.  If  it’s  not  ex- 
actly what  you  want,  your  entire  piece  won’t  be  exactly  what  you  want.  Your  main  idea  also  deter- 
mines everything  else  you  decide  to  include  in  your  piece.  So,  revising  your  main  idea  can  affect 
many  things  in  significant  ways.  Here’s  a step-by-step  approach  to  revising  your  main  idea:  ( 1 ) 
Read  through  your  piece  and  see  if  you  know  what  your  main  idea  is.  Do  you  have  one?  Is  it  what 
you  want?  (2)  Decide  whether  or  not  you  need  to  change  it  or  come  up  with  one  to  begin  with. 
Maybe  you  don’t  like  the  one  you  have,  or  possibly  you  don’t  have  one  at  all.  (3)  Finalize  your 
new  main  idea  and  write  it  in  the  “Main  Idea”  box  in  your  CPA  chart.  (4)  Now  — and  this  is  the 
important  part — go  through  your  piece  and  make  sure  that  everything  you  have  written  supports 
your  main  idea  or  is  related  to  something  that  does.  If  you  find  a part  that  isn’t  related,  think  about 
deleting  it.  (Don’t  worry,  you  can  always  save  it  for  another  piece  at  another  time.) 

Pick  your  best  details.  Once  you  get  clear  on  your  main  idea,  think  carefully  about  the  key 
details  you  want  to  include.  Most  of  your  piece  will  be  devoted  to  explaining  your  key  details.  These 
are  the  parts  that  your  readers  will  be  most  interested  in.  They  must  also  serve  to  illustrate  your 
main  idea  in  clear  and  effective  ways.  By  now,  you  know  so  many  ways  to  add  details  to  your  writ- 
ing that  you  can  probably  come  up  with  many  of  them.  So  the  question  is  “Which  details  do  I 
use?”  One  type  of  detail  that  is  always  worth  considering  is  an  “anecdote.”  An  anecdote  is  a little 
story  within  your  story  that  serves  as  an  example  of  a larger  point  (like  your  main  idea,  for  exam- 
ple) . In  my  story  about  fishing  with  my  dad,  I’m  including  an  anecdote  about  one  particular  time 
when  we  caught  a lot  of  fish  together.  I’m  using  this  story  as  an  example  to  illustrate  my  main 
idea:  “The  times  in  my  life  as  a kid  when  I felt  closest  to  my  dad  were  the  times  when  we  would  go 
fishing  together.”  Anecdotes  are  effective  because  everyone  loves  a good  story.  The  trick  is  to  tell 
them  efficiently.  They  can’t  be  very  long  or  they’ll  take  over  the  whole  piece. 
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The  CRft  Revision  Organizer 


MAIN  IDEA 

KEY  DETAILS 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1 ) Your  piece  seems  to 
ramble  or  is  unfocused,  it  doesn’t  have  a single  con- 
trolling idea.  (2)  Your  piece  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a 
point  to  it.  ( 3)  You  think  you  might  be  writing  about 
more  than  one  topic.  (4)  You  just  keep  writing  and 
writing  and  you  don’t  know  when  to  end. 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1 ) Your  piece  seems  too 
short.  (2)  You  don’t  have  many  examples  that  sup- 
port your  main  idea.  (3)  Your  piece  doesn’t  seem 
very  interesting.  (4)  Your  piece  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
people  when  they  read  it.  (5)  Your  audience  doesn’t 
understand  your  main  idea  even  though  you’ve  stated 
it  clearly.  (6)  You’re  having  trouble  distinguishing 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  details. 

THINK 

DO 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1 ) You  don’t  have  an  effec- 
tive ending.  (2)  You  don’t  know  why  you’re  writing 
this  particular  piece.  (3)  Your  ending  is  just  a restate- 
ment of  your  beginning  or  a summary  of  your  main 
points.  (4)  Your  audience  is  unsatisfied  with  your 
current  ending.  ( 5)  You  want  your  audience  to  keep 
thinking  about  your  piece  long  after  they’ve  finished 
reading  it. 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1 ) You’re  looking  for  a 
powerful  ending  that  really  moves  your  reader.  (2) 

You  want  your  piece  to  sound  more  persuasive.  ( 3 ) 

You  think  that  what  you’re  writing  about  is  so  impor- 
tant that  readers  need  to  take  some  action  based  on 
what  you’ve  told  them.  (4)  You  want  to  write  a long- 
er ending  that  explores  in  great  detail  the  implications 
of  what  you  want  the  reader  to  do. 

PEOPLE 

QUESTIONS 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1 ) You  don’t  know  the  best 
way  to  start  your  piece.  (2)  You  have  the  feeling  that 
you’re  just  writing  instead  of  writing  to  a particular 
person  or  type  of  person.  (3)  You’re  not  sure  if  what 
you’re  writing  is  appropriate.  (4)  You’re  not  sure 
what  to  write  at  all.  ( 5)  You’re  having  trouble  with 
style,  tone,  voice,  or  word  choice. 

Work  in  this  box  if:  (1)  People  have  a lot  of 
questions  after  they’ve  read  your  draft.  (2)  You’ve 
gotten  started  but  you’re  not  sure  what  to  write  about 
next.  (3)  You  don’t  know  how  long  your  piece 
should  be.  (4)  Your  audience  thinks  your  piece  is  bor- 
ing. (5)  You  think  you  maybe  ignoring  things  that 
are  important  to  your  audience. 
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Tips  for  the  CPA  Strategy 

CPA  is  a big  strategy.  With  six  different  boxes  to  fill  up,  and  several  pieces  of  information  re- 
quired for  “Key  Details”  and  “Questions,”  the  CPA  strategy  can  seem  fairly  complicated.  It  can  take 
10-15  minutes  to  fill  out  completely.  In  many  cases,  you  may  not  be  able  to  fill  in  the  entire  chart 
during  pre-writing  because  you  don’t  yet  know  enough  about  the  piece  you  are  working  on.  That’s 
OK.  Just  fill  in  what  you  can  and  start  writing.  Later,  as  you  discover  more  about  what  you  want  to 
write,  go  back  and  fill  in  the  rest.  Each  part  of  the  chart  is  valuable  all  by  itself.  Even  if  you  could 
only  fill  in  one  of  the  six  boxes,  you  would  still  have  some  valuable  information  that  would  help 
make  your  piece  easier  to  write  and  more  effective. 


I like  to  start  with  the  audience  first.  For  me,  it’s  easiest  to  start  with  my  audience.  I fill 
in  the  “People”  box  first  and  then  I think  about  the  important  questions  they  might  have.  Next,  I 
fill  in  the  “Main  Idea”  and  “Key  Details.”  I leave  the  “Think”  and  “Do”  boxes  for  last  because 
those  are  always  the  hardest  for  me.  You  can  fill  in  the  chart  in  any  order  that  works  for  you. 


Parts  of  the  chart  are  related  to  each  other.  The  boxes  in  the  CPA  chart  are  designed  to 
work  together  in  certain  ways.  For  example,  you  may  notice  that  what  you  write  in  the  “Questions” 
box  seems  to  go  with  what  you  write  in  the  “Key  Details”  box.  That’s  just  fine.  It  makes  sense  that 
some  of  the  significant  details  you  decide  to  include  might  answer  some  of  your  audience’s  impor- 
tant questions.  You  may  also  notice  that  you  want  to  write  the  same  thing  in  both  the  “Main  Idea” 
and  the  “Think”  boxes.  That  is,  you  may  feel  that  for  your  purpose,  you  want  your  audience  to  be 
thinking  about  your  main  idea.  That’s  just  fine,  too.  It’s  very  common  for  main  idea  and  purpose 
to  be  similar  or  exactly  the  same.  Your  piece  may  be  stronger,  however,  if  your  “Think”  or  “Do” 
boxes  are  different  from  your  main  idea.  I like  to  think  of  it  this  way:  my  main  idea  is  the  one 
most  important  thing  I want  my  readers  to  know;  my  purpose  explains  why  I think  it’s  important 
for  them  to  know  it  and  what  I think  they  might  want  to  do  about  it. 


The  only  strategy  you’ll  ever  need.  I’ll  admit  that  CPA  is  probably  the  hardest  writing 
strategy  I know.  But  it’s  also  the  very  best.  It’s  so  good,  in  fact,  that  if  you  learn  it  well,  you  probably 
won’t  need  any  of  the  other  pre-writing  strategies  in  this  book.  Seriously.  CPA  is  based  on  the  defini- 
tion of  writing  itself:  “Writing  is  communication  of  content  for  a purpose  to  an  audience .”  If 
you  know  your  content,  purpose,  and  audience  in  a piece  of  writing,  you  know  the  three  most  im- 
portant things.  Another  thing  that  makes  CPA  so  great  is  that  it  works  for  every  kind  of  writing. 

Even  though  all  the  examples  in  this  section  were  non-fiction  pieces,  CPA  can  also  be  used  for  fic- 
tion (more  on  that  in  another  lesson) . I’ll  bet  it  would  even  work  for  poetry,  though  I’ve  never  tried 
it  that  way.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  this:  CPA  is  hard  but  it’s  worth  the  effort.  If  you  only  learn  one 
thing  from  all  the  lessons  I’m  showing  you,  learn  this  one:  You  can  use  CPA  your  whole  life.  You 
can  use  it  in  every  class  you  take,  in  every  year  you’re  in  school.  You  can  take  it  with  you  to  college 
and  from  there  you  can  take  it  to  work.  CPA  will  never  let  you  down,  it’s  the  Swiss  Army  knife  of 
writing  strategies. 
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9 

Great 

Beginnings 

Has  this  ever  happened  to  you?  You  pick  up  something  to  read,  peruse  a 
paragraph  or  two,  and  then  decide  to  put  it  down.  Of  course  it  has,  we’ve  all  had 
that  experience.  Readers  can  be  fickle.  They  don’t  want  to  waste  their  time  reading 
something  that  doesn’t  interest  them.  And  the  way  most  readers  determine  their 
level  of  interest  is  by  reading  the  beginning  and  seeing  if  they  like  it. 

When  you  think  about  creating  a good  beginning  for  a piece,  there  are  three 
important  criteria  you  want  to  meet.  A good  beginning: 

• Catches  the  reader’s  attention.  Somewhere  in  your  first  para- 
graph, maybe  even  in  the  first  sentence,  you’ve  got  to  come  up  with 
something  that  hooks  your  reader,  something  that  says  “Hey,  this  is  a 
good  piece  you’re  really  going  to  enjoy!” 

• Makes  the  reader  want  to  read  more.  It’s  not  enough  just  to 
hook  your  readers,  you’ve  got  to  reel  them  in  and  get  them  to  read  the 
rest  of  your  piece.  Your  beginning  has  to  have  something  in  it  that 
makes  them  curious  about  what’s  coming  up  next. 

• Is  appropriate  to  purpose  and  audience.  Readers  want  to 
feel  like  the  beginning  of  your  piece  is  an  invitation  to  an  interesting 
and  enjoyable  experience.  You  don’t  want  to  start  your  piece  in  a way 
that  makes  people  feel  disrespected.  They  also  don’t  want  to  feel  that 
you’re  just  wasting  their  time  or  being  silly. 

The  beginning  is  the  most  important  part  of  a piece  of  writing.  Why?  Because 
if  the  beginning  isn’t  good,  readers  will  never  get  to  the  middle  or  the  end.  Readers 
can  be  very  judgmental.  They  are  quick  to  evaluate  a piece  as  being  good,  bad,  or 
in  between.  And  often,  they  make  that  evaluation  after  reading  just  a few  sentenc- 
es. Don’t  let  them  get  away.  Give  them  a beginning  that  keeps  them  glued  to  your 
every  word.  Give  them  a beginning  that  reaches  out,  grabs  them  by  the  collar, 
gives  them  a good  shake,  and  says,  “Hey  you,  reader,  you  need  to  read  this!” 
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Strategies  for  Good  Beginnings 

Steal  from  the  best.  So  how  do  you  find  great  strategies  for  good  beginnings?  Fortunately, 
good  beginnings  are  everywhere  in  the  reading  you  do  every  day.  Just  about  everything  you  read  has 
a beginning  you  can  learn  from.  If  you  study  the  ways  other  writers  begin  their  pieces,  you  can 
learn  how  to  begin  yours. 

To  help  you  get  started,  I’ll  show  you  some  of  my  favorite  good  beginnings.  These  beginnings  come 
from  the  writing  of  kids  just  like  you.  They  were  written  by  writers  as  young  as  first  grade  and  as 
old  as  high  school.  I’ll  give  each  one  a descriptive  name  that  says  a bit  about  the  strategy  I think 
the  writer  is  using.  And  then  I’ll  tell  you  why  I like  them.  You  can  use  any  of  these  strategies  in 
your  own  writing.  Just  change  the  words  around  to  match  the  subject  of  your  piece. 


1.  Start  with  an  interesting  description. 

Arher  Tilled  the  air  *ohe*  I *oar  aro^d  the  ca/^p  Tire.  Crackle,  crackle  it  ^e*f. 

In  this  beginning  to  a story  about  a camping  trip,  the  writer  begins  with  an  interesting  description 
of  a camp  fire.  The  writer  is  using  sight  and  sound  details  that  we  might  not  normally  think  of  and 
this  is  what  makes  this  beginning  effective  for  me. 


2.  Start  with  a sound. 

ftoofd  The  trim k rla/^ed.  The  car  door;  rla/^/^ed  at  voe  <jot  ovt  of 
the  va*. 

Starting  with  a sound  is  a simple  but  effective  way  to  get  your  reader’s  attention.  In  this  beginning, 
the  writer  uses  two  sounds  and  a simple  repetition  to  make  the  beginning  even  more  interesting. 


3.  Start  with  the  past  in  the  present. 

It  i;  April  10,  1112.  The  Titanic  K <joi*<j  to  travel  all  the  voay  Tror*  F*<jla*d 
to  America. 

In  this  history  piece,  the  writer  is  writing  about  the  past  but  using  the  present  tense.  This  pulls  the 
reader  into  the  story  by  giving  it  the  feeling  that  the  action  is  happening  right  now. 
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More  Good  Beginnings 

4.  Start  with  an  exclamation. 

"Yeal'i1.  WeVe  to  ti^eyLa^d  fo^oKtW.  Yeah1.”  I yelled  ako</f  a;  l<vd  a;  I 
Cxvld. 


Readers  can’t  help  but  get  a bit  excited  when  the  first  thing  they  read  is  an  exclamation.  Usually, 
the  exclamation  is  a single  word  followed  by  an  exclamation  mark:  “Cool!”  or  “Awesome!”  or 
“Ouch!”  Etc.  Then,  the  next  sentence  or  two  tells  the  reader  what  is  being  exclaimed  about. 


5.  Start  with  a thought. 

1 r*  In  b/<j  tKowble  no^o-,  I tkoiy'jkt  to  r*y{elf. 

If  you  start  your  piece  with  someone  thinking  about  something,  your  readers  will  almost  always 
want  to  know  why  someone  is  thinking  about  it.  In  this  lead,  don’t  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
trouble  the  person  is  in? 


6.  Start  with  a complaint. 

It  teert  like  »oe  never  <jo  (voinr'in^  at  Fife  pool1. 

In  this  beginning,  a second  grader  is  complaining  to  her  parents  that  her  family  never  gets  to  go  to 
the  pool  where  she  likes  to  swim.  She’s  expressing  strong  feelings  here  and  that  almost  always 
draws  the  reader  into  the  story.  Of  course,  if  the  whole  piece  was  cranky  like  this,  it  would  get  old 
pretty  fast.  But  for  a one-sentence  lead,  it  works  well. 


7.  Start  with  a surprise. 

Ia/ovJ.  I voar  doi^<j  r* y back  ha^d~rpK/^<j  a*d  I landed  iti 

Chances  are  that  if  the  first  line  of  your  piece  begins  with  some  kind  of  surprise,  your  reader  will 
feel  surprised,  too.  This  beginning  also  starts  with  an  exclamation  and  that  helps  convey  the 
writer’s  feeling  in  a strong  way  the  reader  will  be  able  to  relate  to. 
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Even  More  Good  Beginnings 

8.  Start  with  a question. 

Have  y<v  ever  bee*  a*  Fditor-i*-ChieP  Ia/gLL  fll  fell  y<v,  itV  a biq  job1. 

If  you  ask  a question  at  the  beginning,  your  readers  will  find  themselves  wanting  to  answer  it,  and 
this  will  draw  them  in.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  you  don’t  actually  answer  the  question  at  the 
at  all.  In  other  situations,  the  writer  may  choose  to  answer  gradually  throughout  the  piece.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  leads  to  come  up  with.  But  you  can’t  use  it  too  often  because  it  will  lose  it’s 
effectiveness  if  readers  can  predict  when  and  how  you’re  going  to  use  it. 


9.  Start  with  a sound.  Start  with  repetition.  Start  with  a simile. 

fcreech,  ;creech,  ;creechl  The  Yir;t  tine  ~>e  trieo 1 to  play  the  recorder;  it 
folded  like  a lio*  rcmvuvsq  hi;  cta^;  dovovs  a chalkboard. 

This  short  lead  actually  combines  three  different  strategies  into  one.  It  starts  out  with  the  sound  of 
third  graders  making  awful  sounds  in  music  class  on  their  recorders.  The  sound  is  repeated  three 
times  for  emphasis.  Then,  the  writer  uses  a simile  so  we  can  understand  just  how  annoying  the 
sound  really  was.  Any  one  of  these  three  strategies  can  be  used  on  their  own  to  make  a great 
beginning.  Starting  with  a simile  can  be  particularly  effective. 


10.  Start  with  an  exclamation.  Start  with  repetition.  Start  with  strong  feelings. 

Chore;1.  Chore;1.  Chore;1.  Chore;  are  bori*q<  fcr„bbi*<j  toilet;,  clea^q  ;j*k;, 
a*d  uoa;hi*q  bathtub;  take  op  a lot  of  ny  tine  a*d  are  *ot  f«*  at  all. 

This  is  the  same  third  grade  writer  from  #9.  You  can  see  that  she’s  following  a similar  pattern  for 
her  beginning  here.  But  instead  of  using  a simile  at  the  end,  she  uses  a statement  of  strong  feelings. 
Expressing  strong  feelings  about  something  at  the  beginning  of  a piece  usually  does  a good  job  of 
getting  a reader’s  attention  and  drawing  them  in. 
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And  Still  More  Good  Beginnings 

1 1 .  Start  with  extremely  strong  feelings. 

The  very  firft  tine  I ;a*o  arparaq^r  I leafed  it.  I had  *ever  eve*  tried  it 
before  a*d  I ;tiLL  leafed  if. 

This  writer  obviously  has  strong  feelings  about  asparagus.  What  I also  like  about  this  lead  is  that 
she’s  sort  of  poking  fun  at  herself  when  she  says  that  she  hated  asparagus  even  though  she’d  never 
even  tried  it  before.  She  knows  she’s  overdoing  it  and  that’s  what  makes  it  sort  of  funny. 


12.  Start  with  a series  of  questions. 

Tewch  of  the  TU?  Fqq  I*  her  ha ir?  Poor  Ra/^o^al 

This  is  the  opening  line  to  a book  review  of  one  of  Beverly  Cleary’s  “Ramona  Quimby”  books.  In 
addition  to  using  the  two  questions  in  a row,  what  makes  this  lead  work  so  well  is  that  the  writer 
seems  to  be  commiserating  with  the  character  in  the  book.  Obviously,  Ramona  has  some  chal- 
lenges in  this  story  and  the  writer  of  this  review  is  setting  us  up  to  want  to  find  out  about  them. 


13.  Start  with  a scary,  exciting,  or  intense  moment. 

...1  tried  to  r<v*,  b. it  1 CofoR’t.  The  no^fter  (eened  Like  it  voat  qrovoi*q  by 
the  niKvtei  A*d  t he*,  the  no  ft  horribLe  thi*q  ^ abo  vt  to  happen  — I 
screened  a*d  rat  bolt  cfriqht  i*  bed.  1 qarped  ;voaLLovoi*q  ho-qe  a/^o^tr  of  a ir. 

This  writer  is  starting  her  piece  with  the  end  of  a nightmare.  Her  use  of  the  ellipsis  at  the  beginning 
tells  us  that  we’re  right  in  the  middle  of  something.  Then  the  dash  at  the  end  of  the  dream  signals 
the  interruption  of  her  waking  up.  It’s  a good  description  of  the  intensity  everyone  feels  when  they 
awake  suddenly  from  a bad  dream. 

Here’s  another  lead  from  a different  story  by  a different  writer  that  has  almost  the  same  quality  to 
it.  It’s  not  as  scary  but  it  has  the  same  kind  of  intensity  that  makes  you  want  to  know  more: 

1 vooke  <;p  ^iftiy  My  rearer  ere  blared,  except  for  ny  heari*q.  ALL  1 
cowLd  hea r uoa;  the  ;o<v*d  of  Tootrtep;  ;teppi*q  o*  the  creaky  board  i*  the 
haLLvoay. 
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Good  Beginnings  Galore 

14.  Start  with  your  main  idea. 

I voill  alvoay;  Love  ny  ya^dpaKeid;  beach  ho<te.  The  uoay  the  *oa ve;  Kole 
oveK  the  <jooey  ;a*d  a*d  the  uoay  the  ;a*d  weaver  i*  between  y<vK  toe;. 
The  voay  voe  pick  of  barnacle-covered  Kock;  a*d  uoatch  the  ;a*d  crab;  ;co»kry 
avoay.  The  voay  uoe  di<j  tor  da/^;  a*d  e*d  of  k*ee  deep  the  *eveK  e*d/*<j 
;a*d. 


I love  this  lead.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a descriptive  essay  about  a family  vacation  spot.  The 
writer  just  starts  right  off  with  the  one  most  important  thing  she  wants  you  to  know:  “I  will  always 
love  my  grandparents’  beach  house.”  But  then  she  gives  you  some  nice  description  to  go  with  it,  a 
few  sentences  that  show  you  what  she  loves  about  it. 


1 5.  Start  with  a hint  of  something  interesting  to  come. 

It  all  darted  o*  a*  average  day.  I didn’t  thi*k  a*ythi*<j  uoa; 

to  happen,  b i/t  boy  uoa;  I voko^I 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  hook  your  readers  is  to  give  them  just  a hint  of  something  interesting 
without  telling  them  what  it  is.  This  lead  does  a nice  job  of  that.  We  can’t  help  but  wonder  what 
unusual  thing  happened  that  day. 


16.  Start  with  an  interesting  conversation. 

We  re  /^ovi^. 

That’;  uobat  ;he  told  r«e.  I coddw't  believe  it!  I hadjoTt  ade  the 
basketball  tear*  a*d  uoa;  /^aki*<j  nove  fv ie*ds. 

"What!"  I exclaimed. 

Most  of  us  can’t  resist  listening  in  on  a good  conversation.  That’s  why  most  readers  like  dialog  so 
much.  It’s  even  better  if  you  can  introduce  a conflict  like  the  one  the  writer  sets  up  here.  I like 
how  sparse  the  dialog  is;  it’s  just  three  words.  But  the  writer  gives  us  a great  sense  of  how  final  the 
decision  is  (the  parent  obviously  doesn’t  want  to  discuss  things;  the  decision  has  been  made)  and 
how  frustrated  the  kid  is. 
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Good  Beginnings  Ad  Infinitum 

17.  Start  by  revealing  something  unusual. 

{‘Conf>2*y  halt1."  yelled  tUe  drill  carter.  My  r«or«  stopped  a*d  voe*t  i*to 
pohtio*.  Her  do<j  taqr  disked  a;  rke  /^oved. 

I don’t  know  about  you,  but  when  I hear  a drill  master  say,  “Company  halt!”  I don’t  expect  to  find 
somebody’s  mother  in  the  ranks.  Of  course,  there  are  many  women  in  the  military,  and  many  of 
them  either  are  or  will  be  mothers,  but  the  writer  is  playing  on  a prejudice  here  that  he  knows 
most  readers  will  have,  a prejudice  that  makes  his  lead  more  effective  because  it  reveals  something 
unusual  about  the  story. 


18.  Start  with  an  unsettling  description. 

A Aark  of  liqMwAq  ilL»/^i*ate;  tke  harrh  e/^ptAetf  of  the  *i qkt.  I*  a*  or- 
pka^aqe  ck/ldre*  cry  /^o^Ally  They  are  rtarvi^. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  get  a reader’s  attention  is  to  show  them  a picture  of  something  they 
probably  don’t  want  to  see.  You  have  to  be  careful  when  you  do  this  because  you  don’t  want  to  of- 
fend anyone  or  make  them  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  they  stop  reading.  But  this  sixth  grade  writer 
is  clearly  in  control  of  her  language  and  that’s  what  makes  it  so  successful. 


19.  Start  with  an  unusual  image  of  a character. 

h/ilke*  i*jar  ^wack/v^  do^o*  a plw/^  wj/Th  cjKga t ^fto. 

The  thought  of  a guy  tearing  into  a plum  is  just  strange  enough  to  get  your  attention.  Now,  of 
course,  the  writer  will  have  to  keep  it  going  by  continuing  with  some  equally  compelling  descrip- 
tion. There’s  great  word  choice  here  in  the  verb  phrase  “snacking  down”  and  in  the  adverbial 
phrase  “with  great  gusto.”  The  strong  verb  and  thoughtful  modifier  give  us  a very  specific  sense  of 
how  this  person  is  eating. 
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Good  Beginnings  Etc. 

20.  Start  with  an  interesting  anecdote. 

0*  a dark  December  niqkt  in  177G,  a;  he  Led  a barefoot  brigade  of  raqqed 
revolutionaries  aero;;  the  icy  Delaware  River,  6eorqe  Wa;kinqton  raid,  11  Shift 
yo ur  fat  behind,  Harry.  ftct  ;loMy  or  yofll  Suoamp  the  darn  boat." 

In  addition  to  exhibiting  some  nice  sentence  fluency,  this  lead  ends  with  something  we  just  don’t 
expect  to  hear  from  the  Father  of  Our  Country,  it’s  funny  and  it  also  serves  as  a good  example  of 
the  writer’s  thesis  in  this  research  paper:  George  Washington  was  really  a pretty  normal  guy  and 
not  the  aloof,  untouchable  leader  we  often  think  of  him  as.  The  writer  is  using  a technique  called 
an  “anecdote.”  An  anecdote  is  a little  story  within  a larger  piece  that  serves  as  an  example  of  an 
important  point. 

Here’s  another  great  beginning  to  a research  paper  that  uses  an  anecdote  to  set  up  the  writer’s 
thesis.  In  this  case,  the  writer  is  telling  a personal  story  that  leads  perfectly  into  the  subject  of  his 
report: 


11  .My  1W.  Twenty-one  shots  fired  into  the  a ir,  the  traditional  volley; 
of  the  (Jilted  States  Marine  Corp;,  in  commemoration  of  fallen  comrade;  *oko 
sacrificed  their  live;  in  one  of  the  bloodie;t  assaults  of  World  War  11  in  the 
Pacific  theater.  It  uoas  one  of  the  fe vo  contributions  by  the  America*;  in  this 
memorial  ceremony,  and  I co^ld  not  comprehend  uuhy  the  Service  uuas  So 
disproportionately  representative  of  Japan.  1 ;canned  the  atfembled  crovod,  bvt 
only  periodically  noticed  a*  American  uniform  in  the  Sea  of  former  Japanese 
troops.  I voa;  on  the  i;land  of  Guam , accompanied  by  my  qrandTatker,  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  American  invahon  of  this  formerly 
Japanese-occupied  i;land.  This  particular  service  uuas  the  American-Japane;e 
joint  memorial  ceremony,  the  only  event  uuhich  united  the  American  and 
Japanese  veterans  during  the  entire  voeek.  1 voa;  confused  by  the  lo^o 
American  attendance , having  joined  kindred;  of  U.S.  vets  at  the  various 
memorial  Services  earlier  in  the  uoeek.  Standing  in  the  croM,  my  reaction 
uuas  one  of  embarrassment  f-eled  by  an  expectation  that  the  lo^o  turnout  of 
American  veterans  represented  their  inability  to  overcome  racial  hatred. 

The  anecdote  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  techniques  for  beginning  a piece  of  non-fiction 

writing . You  see  it  all  the  time  in  magazine  journalism  and  popular  history. 
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Good  Beginnings  Cont. 

21.  Start  by  describing  the  setting. 

The  dedfenln^  droved  p3Cksd  Into  tin 6 Kln^done  on  fold~Out  Bv'kvsSr 
%uZZ~Cut  Nlylnt.  Hundreds'  of  people,  Outfitted  In  lo/lnd  ne*o  b^ZZ-Ci/fr,  voeKe 

e*joyi*q  tine  Ma finer  <^a ne. 

You  can  always  start  just  by  setting  the  scene.  It’s  one  of  the  easiest  strategies  to  use.  But  use  good 
descriptive  language  when  you  do  it.  A phrase  like,  “The  deafening  crowd  was  packed  into  the 
Kingdome”  with  a nice  adjective  (“deafening”)  and  a strong  verb  (“packed”) , paints  a good  pic- 
ture in  the  reader’s  mind  and  reinforces  the  feeling  of  an  important  night  at  the  ball  park. 


22.  Start  by  addressing  the  audience. 

Yoiy  all  k*ouo  Bill  6ater.  k/ke*  yo< ; hear  that  nine  you  tfink  ''Billionaire"  or 
1 Li/dky  6<jy>  but  you  kaven  t really  looked  deep  enoivqk 

One  way  to  get  your  readers’  attention  is  just  to  talk  to  them  directly.  Here’s  another  way  to  do  it: 

Yoiy  uoalk  into  tine  dentirt’r  office.  You  fit  do^on.  Yo^  try  to  read  a ^a^azi^e. 

B</f  itV  *o  ute.  You’re  reared  and  tkereV  notkinq  yo^  can  do  ibout  it. 

You  don’t  want  to  use  this  technique  too  much.  You  can  easily  overdo  it.  You  can  annoy  your  reader 
and  you  really  don’t  want  to  do  that,  do  you? 


23.  Start  by  “showing”  how  someone  feels. 

I rat  in  n y derk,  r^oeat  drippy  do«jn  ny  flee.  I rki/f  r*y  eyer  t/qkt,  tlnen 
opened  tlnen.  I looked  at  ny  uoatek,  11:17.  Tkree  ninutef.  Tkree  n'inutet  until 
I keard  a foo-nd,  a found  tk at  voocTd  ret  ne  Tree  tor  tkree  nontlnf  of  total 
nofk/nqnerr. 


This  is  a great  description  of  a kid  who  can’t  wait  for  the  school  year  to  end.  But  rather  than  just 
say  something  like,  “I  couldn’t  wait  for  the  school  year  to  end,”  the  writer  gives  you  an  extended 
description  that  “shows”  you  how  he  feels. 
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What?  More  Good  Beginnings? 

24.  Start  by  telling  a story  in  a comic  way. 

(<DL  n y 6odl”  I exclaimed,  (<lA/ha tV  Job*  doi*q  out  there?  h/hy  i;  he  o*  hi; 
ha*d;  a*d  k*ee;,  Mo/^?  I Looked  ovf  the  biq  k/tche*  vo/^do^o  voo*der/v,<j  /Y  /^y 
eiqht-year  old  brother  uoa;  all  riqht.  He  voa;  Looki^^  di;tre;;ed.  The*  be 

thre^o  <vp. 

Let  me  be  the  first  one  to  say  that  throwing  up  is  not  exactly  a barrel  of  monkeys.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  beginning  I would  encourage.  But  it’s  so  well  written.  The 
key  is  in  the  sentence  fluency.  The  writer  starts  out  with  some  long  sentences  that  set  up  the  scene 
And  then,  as  she  gets  to  the  “punch  line,”  she  uses  two  very  short  sentences  that  give  the  whole 
thing  a funny,  matter-of-fact  quality,  as  though  her  little  brother  does  this  kind  of  thing  all  the 
time.  This  is  also  another  use  of  the  “anecdote”  strategy. 


25.  Start  by  challenging  the  reader. 

Coli*  6reer,  the  Pre;ide*t  of  the  Ne ^ h/orld  fo^datio*,  a civil  riqht; 
oKcjamzatio*  i*  Ne^j  York,  ha;  ro/^ethi^q  to  ray  aboot  yoc-r  chapter. 

Another  way  to  get  your  readers  involved  is  to  challenge  them  in  some  way.  Here,  the  writer  is 
suggesting,  without  really  saying  it,  that  I might  have  something  wrong  with  my  character  and 
that  this  guy,  Colin  Greer,  some  New  York  hotshot  from  some  big  foundation,  knows  how  to  fix  my 
problem.  Hmmm...  This  kind  of  lead  is  sure  to  get  a reaction  but  sometimes  it’s  a bad  one,  so  be 
careful  when  you  do  this.  The  idea  is  to  challenge  your  readers,  not  pick  a fight  with  them. 


26.  Start  by  focusing  your  audience’s  attention  on  something  important. 

I*  ny  old,  battered,  black  wallet  I carry  r*a*y  thi*q;.  A letter  a 
Yrie*d.  My  U*ch  ticket.  My  tocial  /ec^rity  card.  Ma*y  other  tidbit;  a*d  ite/*; 
a;  woell.  There  i;  o*e  thi*q  however,  vohich  I prize  above  all  r« y potfetfio*;.  It 
i;  a photograph. 

This  whole  piece  is  about  a photograph  that  is  very  important  to  the  writer.  So,  to  get  us  started, 
he  leads  us  on  a little  trip  through  his  wallet  that  ends  with  a very  short  sentence  about  the  thing 
he  wants  us  to  think  about.  Many  writers  will  set  up  their  first  paragraph  this  way.  They’ll  start  out 
in  one  place  and  lead  you  around  for  a little  while  until  they  end  up,  in  the  very  last  sentence,  by 
telling  you  exactly  what  the  piece  is  about. 
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Yes!  More  Good  Beginnings! 

27.  Start  with  a list. 


The  ;uoeat  o*  yoi/r  brovo.  A layer  of  dc>;t  o*  yo^r  face.  Dvt  i*  ike  ^oood;. 
for-'evohere.  A*d  o*  a hor;e.  Of  all  ike  place;  i*  ike  *oorld,  I feel  be;t  o*  a 
hor;e. 


This  is  similar  in  effect  to  the  previous  lead.  Here,  the  writer  just  gives  us  a list  of  descriptive  ele- 
ments without  any  real  context.  We’re  left  guessing  about  the  topic.  Each  item  in  his  list  is  a sen- 
tence fragment,  and  that  adds  to  the  feeling  we  get  of  wanting  more  information.  Finally,  he  tells 
us  what  he’s  talking  about  and,  thankfully,  gives  us  a complete  sentence  so  we  can  feel  that  the 
trail  of  ideas  has  come  to  a proper  stopping  point. 


28.  Start  with  a scenario. 

Riqht  *ovo  I uoa yew  to  pretend  yew  are  i*  a ;tore.  A;  yew  voalk  arcw*d, 
yew  ;ee  that  ior^e  product;  are  n^ck  le;;  expe*;ive.  Novo,  look  at  ike  label; 
o*  the;e  cheaper  ite^;.  Y<w  voill  probably  notice  that  r*a*y  of  the;e  label; 

;ay,  "Made  /*  Chi*a,”  or  "Made  i*  Ho*d<vra;.”  Have  yew  ever  ;topped  to  vocoder 
uohy  product;  r^ade  i*  the;e  c<w*trie;  are  ;o  /^ch  r^ore  affordable  tha*  the 
thi*q;  /^avwfadored  ri^jht  here  o^  America*  ;oil? 

In  this  beginning,  the  writer  puts  us  in  a made  up  situation  for  the  purpose  of  having  us  experience 
a problem  he  wants  us  to  know  about.  Like  the  other  “you”  leads,  this  one  will  work  as  long  as  you 
don’t  overdo  it. 


29.  Start  with  fantasy  or  fairy  tale-type  language. 

I*  ye;teryear,  ^ohe*  Moby  tick  voa;  >;t  a tadpole,  a*d  the  ;ea;  rolled  a*d 
th<y*dered  over  the  jettie;  a*d  o*to  the  ;hore,  I ;earched  for  y fir;t  ;a*d 
dollar  ;till  hidden  ;o^evohere  i*  the  ever  ;tretchi*q  Lo*q  Beach  Pe*Wvla. 

This  is  the  beginning  to  a simple  essay  about  a kid  finding  sand  dollars  on  a vacation.  But  the  be- 
ginning really  stands  out  because  he  writes  it  up  as  though  it  happened  long,  long  ago  in  fairy  tale 
time.  It’s  a true  story,  but  this  type  of  beginning  fictionalizes  it  just  a bit  and  that  makes  it  sound 
like  it’s  going  to  be  more  fun  than  the  typical  “When  I was  a kid,  I used  to  find  sand  dollars  at  the 
beach”  story.  This  style  of  beginning  gives  the  story  a child-like,  mystical  quality  that  fits  the  subject 
matter  perfectly. 
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Good  Beginnings  (Again?  Still?) 

30.  Start  with  simple  action  that  leads  to  a complex  realization. 

I voalk  of  the  kill  my  frieno 1;,  the*  t^rn  into  o«r  CoT-de-rac,  qo  to  the 
froi *t  door,  pot  the  key  i*  the  Lock,  tor*,  a*d  rtep  i*.  The  kocte  breather  a 
spooky  hello  ar  I ret  /^y  bookr  dovo*  a*d  qo  to  the  kitchen  cohere  the  inevi- 
table note  ir  voaiti^<j’.  "Have  a r*ack.  Be  hone  toon.  I Love  yoo.’ 

This  is  how  a lot  of  good  movies  begin.  In  this  piece,  the  author  starts  by  describing  a simple  walk 
home  from  school.  But  as  the  kid  enters  the  house,  things  change  just  a bit.  And  finally,  when  he 
reads  the  note  from  his  mom,  and  realizes  he’s  alone  again,  that  causes  him  to  have  a whole 
bunch  of  complicated  feelings  which  he  spends  the  rest  of  the  piece  telling  us  about.  This  kid  is 
writing  about  what  it’s  like  to  be  an  only  child  when  your  parents  work  and  you’re  often  left  alone. 
This  beginning  does  a good  job  of  leading  us  into  that  feeling  without  actually  telling  us  about  it. 


31.  Start  with  a startling  statement. 

A qrea t chine  *oar  committed  aqai nSt  a people  i*  Wl.  Tkir  ooar  the  hiyniny 
of  Executive  Drier  10G&  by  President  fra*kli*  0.  Roosevelt  ookick  called  for 
the  eviction  a*d  internment  of  all  Japa^ere  America*;. 

This  is  a great  start  to  a research  paper.  It  draws  our  attention  to  the  subject  matter  by  casting  it  in 
a horrific  light.  We  can’t  help  but  have  questions  like  “What  crime?”  or  “Which  people?” 


32.  Start  with  your  thesis. 

Edocatio*  ir  a key  ele^e^t  in  develop/^  the  rkillr  *ecerrary  for  a roccerr- 
fol  life.  Too  often , rtrientt  a re  no  re  involved  ear*i*<j  a paycheck  tka*  rpe*d- 
i*q  tine  on  their  academic  rtodier.  Strientt  need  to  realize  that  their  kiqk 
rchool  clarrer  ooill  prepare  then  for  a brighter  fotore. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a persuasive  essay  that  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  high  school  students 
having  part-time  jobs.  She’s  obviously  against  it.  So,  she  just  starts  off  with  her  thesis  statement 
around  which  the  rest  of  the  essay  will  be  based.  This  is  not  a flashy  or  unusual  way  to  start  a piece. 
But  often,  it’s  very  effective,  especially  if  you  feel  your  readers  are  not  in  the  mood  for  anything  clev- 
er or  complicated. 
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inally!  The  Last  Good  Beginnings! 

33.  Start  with  something  outlandish,  eccentric,  flamboyant,  fantastical. 

I a n a dy*aWc  Yi^re,  often  seen  ;cali*q  voall;  a*d  cr<v;ki*<j  ice.  I have  bee* 
k*ovo*  to  remodel  trdin  StdtionS  o*  ny  U*ch  breaks  /^aki*^  then  n ore 
efficient  in  the  area  of  beat  retention.  I uo rite  a*oard-W**i*q  opera;.  I 
ndnd^e  tine  efficiently.  Dcca;io*ally,  I tread  voater  tor  three  day;  i*  a ro«j. 

Personally,  I find  this  lead  very  entertaining.  The  first  time  I read  it,  I almost  thought  the  writer 
was  being  serious.  Obviously  he  isn’t.  This  kind  of  beginning  certainly  won’t  be  attractive  to  all 
kinds  of  readers.  Some  will  think  it  inappropriately  silly.  It’s  unusual,  that’s  for  sure.  But  the  writer 
seems  to  be  in  control  of  what  he’s  doing.  He’s  doing  something  unusual  in  a way  that  works  — 
at  least  and  I see  it  — and  that’s  what  counts  in  the  end. 


34.  Start  with  fast  action. 

I raced  Wide,  ;La nnin^  the  front  door  behind  ne.  I plopped  ny  backpack  o* 
the  Aoor  a*d  da;hed  Tor  the  kitche*.  0-^r  cat,  a;leep  i*  the  hallway,  qT/ckly 
a^ooke  a*d  retried  out  of  ha rns  *oay.  I k*e»o  I o*ly  bad  a fe^j  precious 
feCo*d;  beTore  n y brother,  cor^in^  in  throi/qh  the  back  door,  beat  ne  to  the 
kitche*  a*d  *abbed  the  la;t  of  no ns  bro^We;. 

You  can’t  lose  with  a good  action  sequence.  One  of  the  secrets  to  good  action  writing  is  the  use  of 
interesting  verbs  (“raced,  plopped,  dashed,  scurried,  nabbed”).  Strong  verbs  make  for  strong 
writing.  In  this  case,  they  make  the  lead  sound  more  dramatic,  more  intense. 


35.  Start  with  a saying. 

It  uoa;  Ralph  h/aldo  tnerfon  voho  ;aid  that  "A  Yooli;h  consistency  is  the 
hobqobli*  of  s'mfle  nindsf  He  ;aid  it  dlno St  100  yews  aqo,  b*t  perhap;  it 
bear;  repeat)*^  toddy  to  our  sectors  a*d  con^reSSndn  voho  act  a;  thoi/qh  our 
Country  ca*  continue  to  Spend  noney  it  does  not  have. 


So  many  smart  people  have  said  so  many  smart  things.  Why  not  let  them  speak  for  you?  A 
common  technique  is  to  use  a famous  saying  to  make  a point.  As  long  as  your  readers  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  quotation  and  its  context,  this  type  of  beginning  works  well. 
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Not-So-Good  Beginnings 

Strategies  you  might  consider  not  using.  Without  disparaging  in  anyway,  shape,  or 
form  the  creative  genius  of  any  writer  living,  dead,  or  hereinafter  to  be  born,  I respectfully  request 
that  certain  beginnings  no  longer  be  used.  (Please  note:  There’s  not  a one  of  us,  myself  included, 
who  hasn’t  used  each  and  every  one  of  these  beginnings  at  some  point  in  time.  Now  that  we’re  all 
experts  on  the  best  ways  to  start  a piece  of  writing  we  can,  of  course,  laugh  at  these  simple  lapses 
in  writerly  judgment.  But  let’s  not  forget  that  we’ve  all  had  them,  too.) 


1.  The  “telephone  call”  beginning. 

Hi!  My  *a r+e  i;  ffeve.  Slab,  blah,  blah... 

Unless  I’m  calling  someone  on  the  phone  to  get  them  to  buy  something  from  me,  (or  writing  a 
piece  about  telemarketing)  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  this  beginning  should  ever  be  used. 


2.  The  completely  unnecessary  beginning. 

I*  t\n if  paper,  I voiLl  be  yew  abewt  blah,  blah,  blah... 

I should  always  trust  that  my  readers  are  smart  enough  to  figure  out  on  their  own  what  my  piece 
is  about.  Telling  them  ahead  of  time  doesn’t  win  me  any  points.  And,  if  my  piece  turns  out  to  be 
about  something  different,  then  I’ve  really  gotten  myself  into  a pickle,  haven’t  I? 


3.  The  “non-beginning”  beginning. 

0*e  day,  blah,  blah,  blah... 

While  this  may  be  the  well-intentioned  opening  of  many  an  earnest  yarn,  it  is  not  properly  a begin- 
ning at  all.  It  doesn’t  do  anything;  it  just  sits  there  on  the  paper,  staring  at  us,  thinking:  “Couldn’t 
come  up  with  a real  beginning,  could  you?”  We  could  all  spare  ourselves  this  indignity  by  simply 
trying  any  other  beginning  at  all  (as  long  as  it’s  not  on  this  page).  So  let’s  just  do  it,  shall  we?  Sim- 
ilarly weak  variations  on  the  “non-beginning”  beginning  include  “Once...”  and  “One  time...”. 
Though  not  quite  as  bad,  but  still  rather  unexciting,  the  following  beginnings  may  be  used  on  an 
extremely  limited  basis  and  only  in  desperate  situations  (such  as  official  prompted  writing  assess- 
ments for  state  tests):  “Last  year...”,  “Last  week...”,  “A year  ago...”,  “Last  month,...”,  “A  month 
ago,...”,  “A  week  ago...”,  “A  day  ago...”,  “A  few  days  ago...”,  “A  couple  of  days  ago...”,  and  so  on. 
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Tips  for  Good  Beginnings 

Start  with  the  models.  The  easiest  way  to  get  started  writing  your  own  good  beginnings  is  to 
use  the  models  you  already  have.  It  isn’t  considered  cheating  to  model  one’s  writing  after  the  writ- 
ing of  another.  The  easiest  models  to  start  with  are  the  short  ones.  Some  of  the  strategies  can  be  ac- 
complished in  your  own  pieces  with  just  a single  sentence.  You’ll  notice,  too,  that  some  of  the  strat- 
egies can  be  combined.  The  models  are  a great  resource  for  you.  They  will  always  give  you  some- 
thing to  think  about  when  you’re  stuck.  And,  as  you  become  more  familiar  with  them,  they  will  be 
easier  to  use.  You’ll  probably  find  that  you  end  up  being  better  at  some  kinds  of  beginnings  than 
others.  That’s  just  fine.  You  may  also  find  that  you  like  to  change  your  beginnings  in  certain  ways 
that  are  different  from  the  models.  The  models  are  a starting  point.  Where  you  end  up  is  up  to  you. 

Try  several  beginnings  for  each  piece.  I almost  always  advise  writers  to  try  several  differ- 
ent beginnings  for  each  piece  that  they  write.  This  may  seem  like  a lot  of  extra  work.  It  is.  But  it’s 
really  worth  it.  As  I’ve  said  before,  the  beginning  is  the  most  important  part  of  your  piece.  And  you 
may  not  necessarily  be  in  the  best  position  to  know  which  beginning  is  most  effective.  What  I usu- 
ally suggest  is  this:  Try  three  different  beginnings.  Read  them  all  to  your  class.  Let  your  audience 
tell  you  which  one  they  like  best.  Even  if  you  already  have  a favorite,  get  this  feedback  from  your 
audience.  You  don’t  have  to  do  what  they  want.  But  it’s  always  good  to  take  the  opinions  of  other 
writers  into  consideration. 

Reread,  rethink,  revise.  Once  you  have  a lead  that  you  like,  look  it  over  closely.  Read  it  to 
yourself  many  times.  Look  for  small  ways  to  make  it  better.  Change  a word  here  or  there.  Improve 
the  punctuation.  Give  the  beginning  of  your  piece  extra  care  and  attention  so  it  comes  out  just 
right.  And  don’t  forget  to  share  it  with  others  to  get  their  opinions,  too. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  After  a while,  you  will  find  that  some  beginnings  come  quite 
easily  to  you.  The  temptation  will  be  to  use  these  types  of  beginnings  over  and  over  on  every  piece 
you  write.  Resist  this  temptation.  In  the  first  place,  your  readers  will  really  appreciate  it  if  you  use 
many  different  kinds  of  beginnings.  In  the  second,  each  type  of  beginning  that  you  master  makes 
you  a better  writer. 

Start  your  own  collection.  Ultimately,  you’ll  want  to  move  away  from  using  the  models  I’ve 
presented  here  and  start  thinking  about  your  own  models.  What  kinds  of  beginnings  do  you  like? 
Why  do  you  like  them?  You  can  collect  them  the  same  way  I do.  When  you  read  a beginning  you 
like,  copy  it  down.  When  you  hear  or  read  something  that  another  writer  in  your  class  has  come  up 
with,  get  a copy  of  that,  too.  For  each  beginning  you  collect,  give  it  a title  that  describes  how  it 
works.  Then  write  a few  words  about  why  you  think  it’s  good.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  write 
is  to  model  your  writing  after  the  writing  of  other  writers  you  enjoy. 
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A Glossary  of  Good  Beginnings 


1 . Interesting  description.  Ashes  filled  the  air  when  I was  around  the  camp 
fire.  Crackle,  crackle  it  went. 

2.  Sound.  Boom!  The  trunk  slammed.  Bang!  The  car  doors  slammed  as  we  got 
out  of  the  van. 

3.  The  past  in  the  present.  It  is  April  10, 1912.  The  Titanic  is  going  to  travel 
all  the  way  from  England  to  America. 

4.  Exclamation.  Yeah!  We’re  going  to  Disneyland  tomorrow!  Yeah!"  I yelled 
about  as  loud  as  I could. 

5.  A thought.  I’m  in  big  trouble  now,  I thought  to  myself. 

6.  A complaint.  It  seems  like  we  never  go  swimming  at  Fife  pool! 

7.  A surprise.  Wow!  I was  doing  my  back  hand-spring  and  I landed  it! 

8.  A question.  Have  you  ever  been  an  Editor-in-Chief?  Well  I’ll  tell  you,  it’s  a big 
job! 

9.  Sound,  repetition,  and  simile.  Screech,  screech,  screech!  The  first  time 
we  tried  to  play  the  recorders  it  sounded  like  a lion  running  his  claws  down  a 
chalkboard. 

10.  Exclamation,  repetition,  strong  feelings.  Chores!  Chores!  Chores! 
Chores  are  boring!  Scrubbing  toilets,  cleaning  sinks,  and  washing  bathtubs  take 
up  a lot  of  my  time  and  are  not  fun  at  all. 

1 1 . Extremely  strong  feelings.  The  very  first  time  I saw  asparagus  I hated 
it.  I had  never  even  tried  it  before  and  I still  hated  it! 

1 2.  A series  of  questions.  Touch  of  the  flu?  Egg  in  her  hair?  Poor  Ramona! 

13.  Scary,  exciting,  or  intense  moment. . . . I tried  to  run,  but  I couldn’t. 
The  monster  seemed  like  it  was  growing  by  the  minute!  And  then,  the  most 
horrible  thing  was  about  to  happen  — I screamed  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  I 
gasped  swallowing  huge  amounts  of  air. 

1 4.  Main  idea.  I will  always  love  my  grandparents’  beach  house.  The  way  the 
waves  role  over  the  gooey  sand  and  the  way  the  sand  weaves  in  between  your  toes. 
The  way  we  pick  up  barnacle-covered  rocks  and  watch  the  sand  crabs  scurry  away. 
The  way  we  dig  for  clams  and  end  up  knee  deep  in  the  never  ending  sand. 

1 5.  Something  interesting  to  come.  It  all  started  on  an  average  day.  I 
didn’t  think  anything  unusual  was  going  to  happen,  but  boy  was  I wrong! 

1 6.  Conversation.  “We’re  moving.”  That’s  what  she  told  me.  I couldn’t  believe 
it!  I had  just  made  the  basketball  team  and  was  making  more  friends.  “What!”  1 
exclaimed. 

17.  Reveal  something  unusual.  “Company  halt!”  yelled  the  drill  master.  My 
mom  stopped  and  went  into  position.  Her  dog  tags  clinked  as  she  moved. 

1 8.  An  unsettling  description.  A flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the  harsh 
emptiness  of  the  night.  In  an  orphanage  children  cry  mournfully.  They  are 
starving. 

19.  Unusual  image  of  a character.  Simon  Wilken  was  snacking  down  on  a 
plum  with  great  gusto. 

20.  Anecdote.  On  a dark  December  night  in  1776,  as  he  led  a barefoot  brigade 
of  ragged  revolutionaries  across  the  icy  Delaware  River,  George  Washington  said, 
“Shift  your  fat  behind,  Harry.  But  slowly  or  you’ll  swamp  the  darn  boat.” 

21.  Describe  the  setting.  The  deafening  crowd  was  packed  into  the 
Kingdome  on  the  sold-out  Buhner  Buzz-Cut  Night.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
outfitted  in  brand  new  buzz-cuts  and  were  enjoying  the  Mariner  game. 

22.  Address  the  audience.  You  walk  into  the  dentist’s  office.  You  sit  down. 
You  try  to  read  a magazine.  But  it’s  no  use.  You’re  scared  and  there’s  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it. 


23.  “Show”  feelings.  I sat  in  my  desk,  sweat  dripping  down  my  face.  I shut 
my  eyes  tight,  then  opened  them.  I looked  at  my  watch,  11:27.  Three  minutes! 
Three  minutes  until  I heard  a sound,  a sound  that  would  set  me  free  for  three 
months  of  total  nothingness. 

24.  Comic  story.  “Oh  my  God!”  I exclaimed,  “What’s John  doing  out  there? 
Why  is  he  on  his  hands  and  knees,  Mom?”  I looked  out  the  big  kitchen  window 
wondering  if  my  eight-year  old  brother  was  all  right.  He  was  looking  distressed. 
Then  he  threw  up. 

25.  Challenge  the  reader.  Colin  Greer,  the  President  of  the  New  World 
Foundation,  a civil  rights  organization  in  New  York,  has  something  to  say  about 
your  character. 

26.  Focus  on  something  important.  In  my  old,  battered,  black  wallet  I 
carry  many  things.  A letter  from  a friend.  My  lunch  ticket.  My  social  security  card. 
Many  other  tidbits  and  items  as  well.  There  is  one  thing  however,  which  I prize 
above  all  my  possessions.  It  is  a photograph. 

27.  A list.  The  sweat  on  your  brow.  A layer  of  dust  on  your  face.  Out  in  the 
woods.  Somewhere.  And  on  a horse.  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  I feel  best  on  a 
horse. 

28.  A scenario.  Right  now  I want  you  to  pretend  you  are  in  a store.  As  you  walk 
around,  you  see  that  some  products  are  much  more  inexpensive.  Now,  look  at  the 
labels  on  these  cheaper  items.  You  will  probably  notice  that  many  of  these  labels 
say,  “Made  in  China,”  or  “Made  in  Honduras.”  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder 
why  products  made  in  these  countries  are  so  much  more  affordable  than  the 
things  manufactured  right  here  on  American  soil? 

29.  Fantasy  or  fairy  tale-type  language.  In  yesteryear,  when  Moby  Dick 
was  just  a tadpole,  and  the  seas  rolled  and  thundered  over  the  jetties  and  onto  the 
shore,  I searched  for  my  first  sand  dollar  still  hidden  somewhere  in  the  ever 
stretching  Long  Beach  Peninsula. 

30.  Simple  action  to  complex  realization.  I walk  up  the  hill  with  my 
friends,  then  turn  into  our  cul-de-sac,  go  to  the  front  door,  put  the  key  in  the  lock, 
turn,  and  step  in.  The  house  breathes  a kind  of  spooky  hello  as  I set  my  books 
down  and  go  to  the  kitchen  where  the  inevitable  note  is  waiting:  “Have  a snack.  Be 
home  soon.  I love  you.” 

3 1 . Startling  statement.  A great  crime  was  committed  against  a people  in 
1942.  This  was  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  9066  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  which  called  for  the  eviction  and  internment  of  all  Japanese  Americans. 

32.  Thesis.  Education  is  a key  element  in  developing  the  skills  necessary  for  a 
successful  life.  Too  often,  students  are  more  involved  earning  a paycheck  than 
spending  time  on  their  academic  studies.  Students  need  to  realize  that  their  high 
school  classes  will  prepare  them  for  a brighter  future. 

33.  Something  outlandish.  I am  a dynamic  figure,  often  seen  scaling  walls 
and  crushing  ice.  I have  been  known  to  remodel  train  stations  on  my  lunch 
breaks,  making  them  more  efficient  in  the  area  of  heat  retention.  I write  award- 
winning operas.  I manage  time  efficiently.  Occasionally,  I tread  water  for  three 
days  in  a row. 

34.  Fast  action.  I raced  inside,  slamming  the  front  door  behind  me.  I plopped 
my  backpack  on  the  floor  and  dashed  for  the  kitchen.  Our  cat,  asleep  in  the 
hallway  quickly  awoke  and  scurried  out  of  harms  way.  I knew  I only  had  a few 
precious  seconds  before  my  brother,  coming  in  through  the  back  door,  beat  me  to 
the  kitchen  and  nabbed  the  last  of  mom’s  brownies. 

35.  A saying.  It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said  that  “A  foolish  consistency 
is  the  hobgoblin  of  simple  minds. ” I Ie  said  it  almost  200  years  ago,  but  perhaps  it 
bears  repeating  today  to  our  senator's  and  congressman  who  act  as  though  our 
country  can  continue  to  spend  money  it  does  not  have. 
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I’ll  tell  ya  something  right  up  front.  Endings  are  hard.  Everybody  strug- 
gles with  them.  Some  writers  rewrite  their  endings  20  times.  That’s  just  the  way  it 
is.  Of  course,  there  are  things  we  can  do  to  make  it  easier.  And  that’s  what  we’ll 
talk  about  here.  But  make  no  mistake:  endings  are,  for  most  of  us,  the  hardest 
things  to  write. 

When  you’re  trying  to  come  up  with  a good  ending  for  a piece,  there  are  three 
things  you  need  to  think  about.  A good  ending  should: 


• Feel  finished.  A good  ending  has  a certain  feel  to  it,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  one  of  completeness:  there’s  nothing  else  the  writer  needs  to  say, 
the  piece  has  been  wrapped  up,  summed  up,  and  tied  up  so  completely 
that  the  reader  feels  completely  satisfied. 

• Give  the  reader  something  to  think  about  or  do.  Readers 
like  to  ponder  a bit  at  the  end  of  a piece,  they  like  to  have  something  to 
consider,  something  to  reflect  on,  something  to  take  with  them  for  the 
future.  Ideally,  your  ideas  will  linger  in  their  mind  long  after  they’ve 
read  your  last  sentence.  That’s  the  test  of  truly  effective  writing. 

• Meet  your  reader’s  expectations.  With  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  your  piece,  you’ve  set  up  certain  expectations  in  the  minds  of 
your  readers.  Your  ending  has  to  live  up  to  those  expectations,  it  has  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  everything  that  has  come  before. 


Too  often,  readers  feel  let  down  by  the  ending.  And  that  can  min  their  entire 
experience  of  a piece.  It’s  not  that  readers  are  mean  people  with  impossibly  high 
standards.  In  fact,  it’s  quite  the  opposite.  Your  readers  want  you  to  have  a great 
ending  so  badly  that  they  often  can’t  help  but  disappoint  themselves.  This  is  just 
another  reason  why  endings  are  so  important  and  why  good  endings  are  so  hard  to 
write. 
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Strategies  for  Good  Endings 

Learning  from  other  writers.  As  we  did  with  beginnings,  we’re  going  to  learn  how  to  write 
our  own  endings  by  studying  the  endings  of  other  writers  just  like  us.  I haven’t  come  across  as 
many  different  types  of  endings  as  I have  types  of  beginnings.  In  fact,  even  though  I’ve  put  many  of 
these  endings  into  different  categories,  they  might  all  seem  very  similar  to  you.  I think  the  reason 
why  there  are  not  as  many  different  types  of  endings  has  to  do  with  what  readers  expect  when  they 
get  to  the  end  of  a piece.  At  the  beginning  of  a piece,  readers  have  very  few  expectations  and  that 
means  writers  have  more  freedom  to  do  whatever  they  want.  But  endings  are  different.  When  read- 
ers get  to  the  end  of  a piece,  they  already  have  an  inkling  of  the  kind  of  ending  they  want,  the 
words  that  have  come  before  byway  of  introduction  narrow  the  writer’s  choices  for  words  at  the 
conclusion. 


1 . End  with  some  advice. 


If  you  Cannot  riw3LLoc<o  a^d  yocrr  throat  If  f'-’ff'Yi  thSvs  you  h3V6  ftrep.  You 
rhowLd  cje+  Lot;  of  reft.  A*d  <jet  a rhot  became  the  rhot  *oiLL  /^ake  yew  better 
fafter  tin  a*  the  medicine. 

If  ycwVe  thi*ki*<j  about  rkydivi^,  take  r*y  advice:  ftop  thi*ki*<j. 

It  just  seems  like  part  of  being  human  to  want  to  tell  other  humans  what  we  think  they  should  do. 
But  more  importantly,  it  makes  for  a good  ending.  As  one  of  my  favorite  sayings  goes,  “Take  my 
advice.  I’m  not  using  it.” 


2.  End  with  your  big  feeling. 

Oh  Yeah1.  Here  if  fone  tb'in^  realty  funny.  My  ha ir  rtiLL  fnellf  Like  r^oke.  I 
Love  ca npf'iref. 

Finally  the  parade  uuaf  done.  h/e  put  the  blanket  i*  the  trunk.  Boo/^1.  It 
r Larked  ayain  a^d  uoe  drove  a^oay  af  I tho^^ht  hovo  r^ucln  fun  I had. 

h/he*  itV  tirne  to  <jo,  *o*e  of  uf  ^a ntf  to  Leave.  A;  I ray  r*y  <jood-byer,  I 
thi*k  of  aLL  the  fun  uoe  had,  a*d  vohat  fun  voe  voiLL  have  next  tir*e. 

Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  an  important  experience,  what  we’re  left  with  is  a single  overwhelming 
feeling  (hopefully,  a good  one) . But  even  if  we’re  sad  or  angry  or  scared,  ending  with  a big  feeling 
usually  works. 
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More  Good  Endings 

3.  End  with  something  you  want  your  readers  to  remember. 

Re/^e/^ber,  eve*  tho>rjh  the  Mari*er;  are  lo;i*<j  doe;*’t  r^ea*  the yVe  a bad 
tear*. 

Jo  aLvoay;  rer*e/-*ber  to  keep  a*  extra  key  ;o /^e^ohere.  Yo^  *ever  k*ovo 
^he*  yo^  r*/<jht  *eed  it. 

This  is  similar  to  the  “advice”  ending.  It  works  because  it  gives  the  reader  something  specific  to 
think  about. 


4.  End  with  something  you  want  your  readers  to  do. 

There  ooere  300  Tar*ilie;  *o/th  *o  ho r*e;  became  oT  the  Tire.  They  coe-ld*’t 
p^t  oot  the  Tire  became  they  had  *o  ;pri*kler;.  I ar*  r*ad  became  Tire;  ca* 
kill  people.  Next  ti/^e  b^y  ;or*e  ;pri*kler;. 

£>o«j*  voith  the  doll;1.  6et  rid  oT  every  ;tore  that  carrie;  ther*1.  Let  the 
revoUtio*  Tor  a Barbie-Tree  America  be^i*'. 

IT  yo<v  care  abovt  the  live;  oT  yo^r  childre*  a*d  the  c^ality  oT  yo^r  cor*- 
f*<v*/ty,  the*  vote  Tor  to/^orrooof  ;chool  levy.  It;  the  be;t  uoay  to  ^j^ara *tee 
a bright  f of  ore  for  everyo*e. 

Make  a cor*r*itf*e*t  to  ^etti*<j  i*  ;hape  today.  T^r*  oTT  the  televido*,  pot 
dovo*  whatever  it  if  you’re  readi*<j  (w*le;;  it';  thi;  e;;ay,  oT  co^r;e),  ;tart  liv- 
i*<j  a healthy  liTe  ri^jht  I'VOvaJ.  Vow  ll  be  <jlad  yow  d/d. 

This  is  a very  strong  type  of  ending.  Telling  your  readers  to  go  out  and  do  something  is  a big  deal 
because  most  of  us  don’t  like  to  do  the  things  that  other  people  tell  us  to  do.  But  if  what  you  have  to 
say  is  really  important  to  you,  then  this  type  of  ending  might  be  just  what  you’re  looking  for.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  in  persuasive  pieces  when  people  write  about  important  political, social,  and 
community  issues. 
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Even  More  Good  Endings 

5.  End  by  thinking  about  the  future. 

La;t  year  uoa;  definitely  the  ha rde;t,  crazie;t  year  of  my  life.  And  I 
loved  it1.  Thiny  are  joinj  yea t.  I never  kneuo  the  incredible  feeling  of  ac- 
compli;hinj  thiny  th at  in  tbe  part  reeled  impotfible  — not  only  uoith  ;chool, 
but  voitb  my  entire  life.  Every  day  i;  another  cbance  to  do  fomethinj  yeat. 
And  novo  I have  the  confidence  and  motivation  to  confer  anything  that  1;  pvt 
forth  in  front  of  me.  I feel  I ovoe  thi;  to  many  thiny  and  to  many  people, 
but  mo;t  of  all  I ovoe  it  to  my;elf.  Novo  I think  about  the  conference;  of  ev- 
erything I do  and  ray.  And  thi;  help;  me  make  better  decision;,  deci;ion; 
that  help  me  build  a better  future.  The  fat^rel  for  the  fir;t  time  I’m  looking 
forward  to  it. 

Everybody’;  alvoay;  talking  about  adult;  beinj  jood  role  model;  for  kid;,  but 
maybe  uoe  ;hould  be  model;  for  them.  Maybe  uoe  could  teach  them  a fe*o 
thiny  about  hovo  to  have  a yod  time  and  enjoy  life.  It’;  voorth  a try.  I’d 
hate  to  think  that  the  uoay  youoinj  up  ;eem;  to  me  nouo  1;  the  uoay  it’;  y- 
in<j  to  be  uohen  I jet  there. 

Kid;  dealing  voith  the  character  i;;ue  i;  al;o  jood  became  uoe  need  to  learn 
houo  to  build  our  character;.  Then,  like  6reer  raid,  maybe  uoe’ll  have  neuo 
kind;  of  political  leader;  and  uoe’ll  ;ee  rociety  change. 

Most  of  us  think  about  the  future  all  the  time.  It’s  a normal  and  natural  thing.  And  I think 
that’s  why  this  type  of  ending  feels  normal  and  natural,  too. 


6.  End  with  something  you  learned. 

I learned  that  I rhouldn’t  lie  became  it  'jet;  me  into  uoorre  trouble.  In  the 
future  I m not  joinj  to  lie.  If  I have  a problem,  I m joinj  to  tell  romeone  about 
it,  and  a;k  for  help. 

from  the  uoar;  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  our  country  learned  painful  but  valuable 
le;;on;  that  uoill  juide  our  foreijn  policy  uoell  into  the  next  century  and  be- 
yond. 


This  is  the  classic  “moral  of  the  story”  ending  that  most  of  us  remember  from  when  our  parents  read  us 
stories.  But  it  makes  a perfectly  good  ending  for  older  kids  and  adults,  too. 
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And  Still  More  Good  Endings 

7.  End  with  a recommendation. 

I recor^end  thi;  book  for  reader;  voho  Like  a dveftore;  and  iftereftinq  ;to- 
rie;. 

Fven  after  all  f be  bad  thinq;  tb at  happened,  it  voa;  rt/LL  a ftn  trip.  If  yo„ 

<jo  there,  I can’t  cj^araftee  yo^  *oon’t  have  all  the  problem;  *oe  did.  ftft  I can 
reco/^end  thi;  vacation  to  any  ft/^ily  v*jho  ^a ft;  fo/^ethinq  oft  of  t be  ordi- 
nary — and  a real  challenge. 

Fven  tboiycjb  the  food  uoa;  pretty  qood  and  it  uoa ;n’t  too  expeftive,  |V> 
afraid  I can’t  reco/^end  thi;  refta^raft  to  everyone.  It  voa;  very  noi;y  and 
the  Service  *oa;  ;louo.  I don’t  think  it  *ooftd  be  a qood  choice  for  faftilie;  *oith 
recall  children. 

Much  like  the  “advice”  ending,  the  “recommendation”  ending  also  tells  the  reader  to  go  out  and 
do  something  (or  not  do  something).  But  it’s  a little  friendlier,  not  quite  as  strong.  It  feels  more 
like  a suggestion  or  an  invitation  than  a demand. 


8.  End  with  your  main  idea. 

Chore;  aren’t  the  voo r;t  bft  they’re  definitely  not  the  be;t! 

An  actor  act;.  A hero  help;.  The  actor  become;  fa/^oft  and  the  hero  doe; 
not.  And  that’;  jftt  it-.  Heroe;  don’t  care  aboft  the  credit,  they  jftt  care. 

fo,  uohile  having  a neat  roo/^  vfttk  nothing  diftorbed  i;  <jreat,  l’d  take  a 
brother  or  ;i;ter  in  a ftinfte  if  I coftd.  The  biq  irony  i;,  if  I had  that  mythical 
brother  or  ;i;ter,  I vooftd  probably  be  voi;hinq  nytelf  an  only  child  aqain  the 
firft  fine  r*y  ba;eball  ;hirt  didn’t  co/^e  back  or  /ny  ;tereo  <jot  broken.  Life  i; 
like  that.  U/hat  yoiv  don’t  have  alvoay;  ;eerft  to  be  the  thinq  yo<v  voaft. 

The  last  thing  your  readers  read  is  what  they’ll  probably  remember  best.  So  why  not  leave  them 
with  the  one  most  important  thing  you  want  them  to  know?  Ending  with  your  main  idea  is  almost 
always  a good  strategy.  The  hard  part  is  building  up  to  it  slowly  and  saving  it  for  last. 
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Good  Endings  Galore 

9.  End  with  your  main  idea  and  its  implications. 

I alvoay;  cTed  to  tbi*k  of  Geo^e  l4/a;ki*<jto*  a;  a ;oldi ev  a*d  a politician, 
and  I I alvoay;  ouill.  ftot  be  *oa;  really  >;t  a farmer.  He  remind;  /^e  a 
little  of  Dorothy  fror*  The  h/izwd  of  Oz.  All  ;be  wanted  to  do  voa;  ^et  back 
bo^e.  And  finally  the  h/izard  told  ber  ;be  co-^ld  >;t  click  ber  red  ;boe; 
three  ti/^e;  and  ;ay  “There V no  place  like  bo/^e."  ftc-t  George  h/a/hin<jton  and 
hi;  r*e*  didn’t  have  ;boe;  ^oben  they  uoent  aero;;  the  Delaware  River.  Maybe 
if  they  did,  bi;tory  voo^ld  have  turned  ovt  completely  different. 

Henry  ford’;  revolutionary  thinking  affected  the  live;  of  many  American;. 

The  ford  Motor  Company  became  one  of  the  la r<^e;t  ind^trial  Compare;  in 
the  voorld,  and  a bo^ebold  name.  Opportunity  to  be  mobile  in  a ford  car  <jave 
the  open  road  to  the  ordinary  American.  Winetfe;  boomed  in  the  bard  time; 
of  the  tepre;;ion  became  the  avto  ^ave  the  opportunity  for  ^oork  to  many. 

The  American  dream  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  po-r;<bt  of  happine;;  *oa;  more 
po;;ible  behind  the  vobeel  of  a ford.  American;  today  ;till  have  a love  affair 
uoith  car;  thank;  to  Henry  ford  and  hi;  revolutionary  thinking. 

Here’s  another  type  of  main  idea  ending.  In  this  case,  the  writers  are  starting  their  final  paragraphs 
with  their  main  idea  but  then  going  just  a little  bit  further.  This  is  a great  strategy,  especially  for  re- 
search papers  and  other  expository  writing,  because  it  not  only  tells  readers  the  one  most  important 
thing  you  want  them  to  know,  it  tells  them  why  that  one  thing  is  so  important.  I had  a college 
teacher  once  who  called  this  the  “So  what?”  He  would  read  our  papers  and  then  say,  “So  what?  You 
just  told  me  this  big  thing.  Why  is  it  important  to  me?”  This  wasn’t  really  as  harsh  as  it  sounds  — 
he  was  smiling  when  he  said  it.  Actually,  he  helped  me  discover  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
I’ve  ever  learned:  Sometimes  it  isn’t  enough  just  to  say  what  you  think.  You  need  to  tell  people  why 
what  you  think  is  so  important. 

One  of  the  things  I encourage  kids  to  do  in  their  endings  is  to  go  just  a bit  farther  than  they  think 
they  can.  I know  that  sounds  weird.  I mean,  the  end  should  be  the  end,  right?  But  it’s  not.  You  can 
get  to  the  end  of  something  that  happened  to  you  and  find  that  there’s  still  a lot  more  to  talk  about. 
And  here’s  where  you’ll  discover  a wonderful  opportunity.  You  see,  if  someone  has  followed  your 
story  all  the  way  to  the  end,  that  means  they’re  really  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say.  And  when 
people  are  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say,  you  shouldn’t  waste  the  opportunity  to  tell  them 
something  really  important.  As  I mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  I often  use  my  endings  to 
tell  people  why  I think  the  ideas  I’ve  been  writing  about  might  be  important  to  them.  You  can  tell 
your  readers  what’s  important  to  you. 
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Good  Endings  Ad  Infinitum 

10.  End  with  the  effect  on  you  or  others. 

h/bile  all  tbi;  happened,  another  clo;e  *eiqbbor  ba d voi t*e;;ed  tbe  i*cide*t 
a*d  called  111.  It  *oa;  decided  afterward  tb at  tbe  doq  bad  contracted  rabie; 
and  be  uoa;  ;oon  p</f  to  ;leep.  I uoa;  qiven  a ;erie;  of  ;bot;  and  a fe*o  ;titcbe; 
only,  and  after  a couple  of  year;,  /^y  leq  Sealed,  bvt  tbe  rear;  regain  on 
bo tk  tbe  iv^ride  and  ovt. 

Tbe  internment  of  tbe  Japane;e  American;  uoa;  one  of  tbe  louoert  point;  in 
United  ftate;  bi;tory.  k/e  did  it  out  of  revere  and  oct  of  bate.  T be  fear  that 
uoe  felt  after  tbe  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  voa;  woell  founded,  bvt  t be  intern- 
ment c<oa;  not  t be  wjay  to  overcome  it.  T be  internment  b^rt  ;o  many  people  ;o 
deeply  and  really  accompli;bed  notbinq  in  tbe  ;bort  r^n.  I*  tbe  lonq  r^n,  it 
broi/<jbt  notblnq  b</f  ;bame  vrpon 


This  is  another  style  of  ending  that  tries  to  answer  the  “So  what?”  question.  This  type  of  ending  al- 
ways seems  very  serious  and  profound  to  me.  And  I guess  that’s  why  I like  it  so  much.  Often,  when 
writers  do  this,  they  try  to  make  the  case,  as  these  two  writers  have,  that  the  consequences  of  a par- 
ticular action  or  event  are  permanent  and  significant. 


11.  End  with  a question. 

A;  tbi;  miracle  Mariner  ;ea;on  come;  to  a clofe,  tbe  one  tbo-yqbt  on  every 
fan’;  mind  it  t bin.  Can  tbe y do  it  aqain  next  year? 

k/ill  tbe  bc-man  race  ever  ;ee  tbe  irony  in  de;troyinq  tbe  placet  that  i;  it; 
only  bo me?  Hovo  m^ch  /'-'ore  evidence  do  *oe  need  before  *oe  take  qlobal 
uoar/^/^q  ;erioi/;ly? 

I q<ve;;  *obat  ;till  bother;  me  i;  bo*o  confuted  I a m abo</f  ^obat  happened.  If  I 
uoa;  ever  in  that  ;ame  Titration  aqain,  ^oo^ld  I act  tbe  ;ame  uoay,  or  ^oo^ld  I do 
fometbinq  different? 

If  you  can  start  a piece  with  questions,  can  you  end  a piece  with  questions,  too?  Why  do  writers  use 
questions  so  often?  Why  are  questions  so  effective  in  writing?  Would  it  be  possible  to  create  a piece 
entirely  out  of  questions?  Does  this  paragraph  give  you  any  hints  about  that? 
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Good  Endings  Etc. 

12.  End  by  mentioning  a sequel. 

A;  ;oo*  a;  I talked  in  the  d/*i*q  roof*  I ;f*elled  troi/ble.  I looked  dovo*  at 
f*y  plate  a*d  ;a~j  *obat  I celled!  $M;el;  {proof;1.  I qave  a loc-d  tr aqic  f*oa* 
a*d  k*e*o  there  uoa;  qoi*q  to  be  another  ;tory  written  by  Alex  Carter.  Sv/f 
Cor  I^OvaJ}  I vooiyld  Ceed  f*y  bMfel;  ;pro vf;  to  the  Ci;h. 

A*d  ;o  e*d;  another  aCter  ;chool  adventure,  or  f*i;a dve*tvre,  I ;hocrld  ;ay. 

Stay  t^i^ed  Cor  the  C^rther  f*i;adve*tvrre;  oC  a k/d  vo/th  *ot  e*ovrqh  hof*evoork 
to  keep  hif*  oof  oC  trouble  a*d  *oay  too  f*a*y  crazy  idea;. 

If  you  liked  the  original,  you’ll  probably  like  the  sequel,  too.  At  least  that’s  the  thinking  behind  this 
type  of  ending.  Writers  love  to  be  read.  And  some  are  not  merely  content  with  the  fact  that  you’re 
reading  their  current  piece.  They  want  you  to  read  their  next  piece,  too.  So  they  put  a little  adver- 
tisement for  it  right  in  the  ending. 


13.  End  with  a reflective  evaluation. 

fo  I ye{{  tbat  I lived  happily  ever  aCter  except  that  I Cocdd*  t voalk  Cor 
the  re;t  oC  the  trip.  Maybe  that  day  bike  uoa;*’t  ;o  cool  aCter  all. 

frof*  tbat  poi *t  o*  f*y  liCe  bar  bee*  qood.  Except  Cor  the  chore;.  I thi*k 
f*y  f*of*  qot  t be  better  e*d  oC  the  deal  o*  tbat  o*e. 

&RRRIIINNN666!  T be  bell  ra*q!  I polled  o*  f*y  backpack,  tore  ovt  oC  t be 
roor*,  {printed  dovo*  the  ;ta/r;,  ;ped  do«j*  t be  hallway,  a*d  bonded  o^t  t be 
door.  I darbed  hof*e  a*d  grabbed  a ;*ack.  I popped  a video  i*to  the  VCR, 
t^r*ed  o*  the  TV,  a*d  relaxed.  Abbbbbb1.  tvbat  a qlorio^;  day1. 

My  uobole  uoorld  ;eef*;  to  be  f*ore  o*  track  *o*o  that  ;heV  qo*e.  My  ;elC~ 
co*Cide*ce,  f*y  qe*eral  attitude  ba;  improved  if*f*e*;ely.  I do  f*i;;  her  ;of*e- 
tif*e;.  Hovo  co<vld  I *ot  aCter  three  year;  oC  Crie*d;bip?  All  I ca*  tbi*k  i;  tbat 
I uoa;  a qood  Crie*d  to  her.  Our  relationship  didn’t  r^rvive,  but  roe’ll  alvoay; 
have  the  la^qb;...  a*d  the  tear;. 

Often,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  something,  we  want  to  make  a judgment  about  it.  We 
look  back  over  the  entire  experience  and  ask  ourselves:  Was  it  good?  Was  it  bad?  How  did  things 
turn  out  for  me?  What’s  the  bottom  line?  And  then  we  try  to  sum  things  up  as  best  we  can. 
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Good  Endings  Cont. 


14.  End  with  a wish  or  a hope  or  a dream. 

N owj  I r*  looking  ah  John,  o ver  tins  ott  tins  kitchen  table,  c*Jonderincj  if 
heV  all  ri^ht,  became  heV  only  ei<jht  year;  old,  and  tin at  voa;  a Lot  of  throvo- 
in<j  yp  to  do.  Then  be  <jet;  to  <jo  och  and  play  *oith  hi;  friend  >;t  Like  be 
wanted.  I feel  a LittLe  cheated.  h/ocTd  I have  gotten  to  30  back  ovh  if  that 
*oa;  /^e?  I really  *oi;h  he  co^Ld  have  the  experience  of  a yo^er  ;iblin<j  jo-;t 
;o  he  uooi/Ld  knovo  houo  I feeL. 

I hope  fo/^eday  that  I can  be  a <jood  parent  j^t  Like  /^y  /^o/^.  ftc-t  cmtil 
then,  I LL  >;t  ^oork  on  bein<j  a <jood  kid. 

Even  nouo,  year;  Later,  I ;till  drea^  of  ^ohat  ^y  Life  r^i^jht  have  been  Like. 

I think  that  Jay  ft-vhner  i;  a tr^e  hero.  The  feattLe  Mariner;  voo-^Ld  be  Lack- 
ing an  exceLLent  ri<jht  fieLder  uoitho^t  hirn.  I hope  he  ;tay;  in  Seattle  for  the 
re;t  of  hi;  ba;ebaLL  career. 

This  is  similar  to  the  “future”  ending  but  it’s  a bit  more  subtle  and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a bit  a 
bit  more  effective,  too.  I guess  I can’t  help  but  identify  with  someone  else’s  hopes  and  dreams. 


1 5.  End  with  a tribute. 

I ;alvhe  yo^,  Lieutenant  John  0L;on.  May  yo^r  bravery  and  courage  be 
pa;;ed  on  ;o  that  fo/^eone  eL;e  t* ay  Look  ^p  to  yo^  and  yo^r;,  and  honor  t her* 
a;  I do. 

Mark  voa;  the  be;t  friend  I ever  had.  There  vohen  I need  hirn,  <jone  uohen 
he  knevo  I needed  to  be  aLone.  And  I feeL  darn  privileged  of  having  the  honor 
of  bein<j  hi;  blood -brother.  | j„;t  ^i;h  ^e  coi/ld  have  carted  hi/'*  alon<j  ^ohen 
voe  r*oved  here  to  Canby.  6od  ble;;  hi;  ;oul.  1 t+  never  <join<j  to  forget  hir^>. 

This  is  a great  type  of  ending  when  you’re  writing  about  a person  or  a place  you  want  to  honor 
with  words. 
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One  Last  Really  Good  Ending 

I saved  the  best  one  for  last.  One  of  my  favorite  kinds  of  endings  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, so  cool  that  it  deserves  a bit  of  an  introduction.  Reading  a piece  of  writing  is  like  taking  a little 
trip.  The  writer  picks  you  up  at  the  beginning  and  carts  you  off  to  different  places  with  each  new 
idea.  Finally,  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  With  luck,  you’ve  not  only  enjoyed  the  ride,  you  appre- 
ciate where  you’ve  been  dropped  off  at  the  end.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  the  writer  could  get  you 
all  the  way  back  home  to  where  you  started  in  the  first  place?  That’s  what  a “wrap-around”  ending 
does.  It  manages  to  finish  off  the  piece  by  using  the  beginning  again  at  the  end. 


16.  End  with  what  you  started  with.  (A  “wrap-around”  ending.) 

Here’s  an  example  of  a wrap-around  ending  from  a very  clever  second  grader.  Her  story  is  a simple 
one  about  watching  a parade.  But  the  way  she  works  the  beginning  and  the  end  belies  her  age  in  its 
sophistication. 

The  tumk  Harmed.  Sa^l  The  car  dooK  rla/^ed  a;  we  <30 1 cwt  of  the 
va*.  Sotfe;  li*ed  vp  o*  the  ;idewalk.  The  rcKeeche;  of  the  bo«;e;  <30 1 a^oyi^q. 
breech!  fcKeech!  h/e  talked  a*d  talked  o-*til  we  fo^d  a place  to  fit  for 
the  parade.  1 ;aw  a 6reare  va*  a*d  ;o/^eo*e  threw  ne  a daffodil.  The  daffodil 
petal;  were  fo ft,  a*d  it  belled  pretty.  A Titanic  float  railed  by.  All  rchool; 
had  cheer;.  0*e  ;chool’;  ba*d  wa;  ftar  h/ar;.  A du^y  wa;  ;ho t ovf  of  a ca*- 
*0*.  It  r« ade  ne  jw^pt  h/e  ate  ;*ack;  at  the  parade  like  ;a*dwicke;  a*d  j^ice 
a*d  carrot;.  They  were  qood.  The  parade  wa;  two  koc-r;.  h/e  ;at  0*  a blanket. 
Thi^cj;  blew  everywhere  whe*  the  float  we*t  by  wkew-cU*k.  finally  the 
parade  wa;  do*e.  hie  p</f  the  blanket  i*  the  tr^k.  floo^l  It  ;la^ed  aqai* 
a*d  we  drove  away  a;  1 thoi/^ht  how  /^i/ch  fo»*  1 had. 

Not  too  shabby  for  a seven-year  old,  eh?  (I  corrected  some  of  the  spelling  here,  but  the  words  are  all 
hers.)  Actually,  her  teacher  and  I had  been  doing  some  ending  lessons  in  her  class  and  the  wrap- 
around ending  was  one  of  the  ones  we  spent  time  on.  Still,  I think  she  was  the  only  student  who 
tried  it. 


Another  wrap-around  example.  On  the  next  page  you’ll  see  another  example  of  a wrap- 
around, this  time  in  a research  paper  by  a sixth  grade  writer.  In  this  case,  the  end  doesn’t  mirror 
the  beginning  quite  as  literally  as  was  the  case  in  the  “parade”  piece.  Here,  the  writer  brings  back 
just  one  small  but  memorable  part  of  the  first  paragraph  and  uses  it  to  end  his  paper  on  a playful 
note. 
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Another  Example 

there's  no  place  like  home 

0*  a dark  December  ni<jht  in  177G,  a;  he  Led  a bareCoot  brigade  of  ra^ed 
revolutionarier  acrorr  the  icy  Delaware  River,  George  Warhin^ton  raid,  "ShiCt 
your  Cat  behind,  Harry.  But  rlouuly  or  you'll  M mp  the  darn  boat.”  He  uoar 
talking  to  General  Henry  Knox  (they  called  him  "Ox”  Cor  rbort).  Tbere'r  a 
painting  oC  George  Warkin<jton  uobere  be’r  rtandin<j  up  in  a boat  rcannin<j  tbe 
riverbank  Cor  Redcoatr.  I aluoayr  thought  be  >rt  wanted  a <jood  vieuu.  ftut  I 
<juerr  tbe  rearon  be  uoar  rtandin<j  uoar  became  be  didn’t  have  a place  to  rit 

douun. 

finding  a reat  in  bir  ouon  boat  uoar  bardly  tbe  uoorrt  oC  (Several  Warhin<jton’r 
problem;.  It  voar  cold  and  uoet  and  icy,  and  bir  men  uoere  tired  and  didn’t 
have  uoarm  clother  to  uoear  or  even  enough  Cood  to  eat.  Tbe  Revolutionary  War 
voar  bard  on  everyone,  but  it  uoar  bard  on  Warhin<jton  mort  oC  all  became  be 
wanted  to  be  home  uo/th  h/r  uo/Ce  and  children. 

from  1751,  until  be  uoar  called  to  Ci^bt  in  1775,  Warhin<jton  lived  uoith  bir 
voiCe,  Martba,  and  ber  tuoo  children.  Warhin<jton  loved  bir  bi<j  Carm  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Virginia,  and  although  be  uoar  one  oC  our  country  r mort  brilliant 
^eneralr,  be  uoar  really  jurt  a Career  at  heart.  In  a letter  be  vorote  to  a 
Criend  in  England,  be  raid,  "l  can  nowhere  Cind  ruch  <jreat  ratirCaction  ar  in 
voorki*<j  on  my  plantation .”  He  didn't  even  uuant  to  be  Prerident.  He  raid  be 
uooi/ld  Ceel  like  a criminal  <join<j  to  bir  death  iC  be  took  office.  ftut  aCter 
everyone  voted  Cor  him,  be  Celt  it  uoar  bir  duty  to  accept. 

Warhin<jton  voar  our  Prerident  Cor  the  next  ei<jbt  yearr,  but  during  that  time 
be  jurt  wanted  to  ^et  back  home.  He  uoould  rpend  uoeekendr  there  whenever 
be  could,  and  be  made  r^-re  be  <jot  reportr  on  t be  condition  oC  bir  Carm.  He 
alro  liked  <jettin<j  letterr  Crom  bir  Camily. 

Then,  in  March  oC  1717,  Warhincjton  Cin ally  ^ot  to  ^o  home  Cor  cjood.  There 
voere  no  more  uuarr  to  Ci<j bt,  and  John  Adamr  uoar  <join<j  to  be  Prer/de^t. 
Warhin<jton  had  been  a <jood  Preride^t,  but  be  uoar  tired  oC  it.  Eve^  bir 
<jra*ddaucjhter  noticed  bouo  happy  be  uoar  to  be  bor'e.  1^  a letter  to  a Crie*d 
rbe  uorote,  “Grandpa  ir  /^ucb  pleared  uoith  bei^<j  o^ce  /^ore  farmer  b/arbi^<jto^.” 

I aluoayr  ured  to  thi*k  oC  George  b/arbi^to^  ar  a roldier  a^d  a politician, 
and  I <juerr  I aLuayr  uoill.  5ut  be  uoar  really  jurt  a Career.  He  rernindr  /^e  a 
little  oC  Dorothy  Cro^  TAe  k//zard  oC  Pz.  All  rbe  wanted  to  do  *uar  ^et  back 
bo/^e.  And  Cinally  t be  Wizard  told  her  rbe  could  jurt  click  her  red  rboer 
three  ti/^er  and  ray  "tbereV  no  place  like  borne.”  But  George  b/arbincjton  and 
bir  rnen  didn't  have  rboer  uohen  they  uoent  acrorr  the  Delaware  River.  Maybe 
iC  they  did,  hirtory  uoould  have  turned  out  completely  diCCerent. 
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Endings  That  Should  Not  Be  Used 

Some  endings  are  worse  than  others.  Having  already  told  you  how  hard  I think  endings 
are,  I certainly  won’t  be  too  grumpy  if  you  occasionally  write  a bad  one.  1 have  — more  than 
once.  That  being  said,  however,  there  are  certain  endings  we  should  probably  all  try  to  avoid. 


1.  The  “The  End”  ending. 

The  Evsd 

This  not  a real  ending,  merely  the  announcement  of  one.  It’s  fine  for  children’s  stories  where  your 
audience  might  be  too  young  to  realize  that  you’re  done,  but  for  mature  readers  it’s  a let  down. 


2.  The  “I  hope  you  liked  my  story”  ending. 

h/ell,  that’;  all  I have  to  ray.  I hope  yoo  Liked  y rtoKy! 

If  I did  like  the  story,  this  ending  would  quickly  help  to  change  my  opinion  of  it.  And  if  I didn’t 
like  it,  I doubt  I’ll  like  it  any  better  just  because  the  writer  hopes  I will. 


3.  The  “Tell  ‘em  what  ya  told  'em”  ending. 

I*  thi;  paper,  I have  directed  blah,  blah,  blah... 

I don’t  know  who  started  this  but  I sure  wish  they’d  stop.  Somewhere,  a long  time  ago,  somebody 
started  telling  kids  that  their  papers  should  look  like  this:  (Introduction)  “Tell  ‘em  what  you’re 
gonna  tell  ‘em.”  (Body)  “Tell  ‘em.”  (Conclusion)  “Tell  ‘em  what  ya  told  ‘em.”  Now,  by  my  count 
that  means  you  have  to  write  everything  three  times  and  your  poor  reader  has  to  read  everything 
three  times.  This  seems  excessive  if  not  pointless.  If  you’ve  already  told  me  something,  and  if  I’m 
any  kind  of  a reader  at  all,  I certainly  don’t  want  to  hear  about  it  again,  let  alone  two  more  times. 


4.  The  “It  was  only  a dream”  ending. 

I uoa aboi/f  to...  vohe*  I vooke  vp.  It  «ja;  o*ly  a drea^. 

I know  it’s  tempting  to  use  this  ending  when  you’re  writing  a really  long  story  that  you  don’t 
know  how  to  finish.  But  readers  usually  hate  it  when  stories  end  this  way. 
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Tips  for  Good  Endings 

Start  slow  and  build.  The  first  endings  that  we  usually  write  are  a single  sentence  long.  That’s 
about  all  we  can  do  to  begin  with  and  that’s  fine.  It’s  enough  just  to  get  the  feeling  of  an  ending 
when  you’re  starting  out.  After  you’re  comfortable  with  one-sentence  endings,  try  a one-paragraph 
ending.  This  is  not  as  hard  as  it  seems:  you  just  take  your  one-sentence  ending  and  add  a few  de- 
tails to  it.  Most  of  the  time,  when  you’re  writing  for  school,  you  should  be  writing  fairly  short  pieces 
(500  words  or  less) . In  this  case,  a one-paragraph  ending  is  really  all  you  need.  When  you’re  work- 
ing with  longer  pieces,  your  ending  can  become  an  entire  section  unto  itself.  This  means  that  sever- 
al paragraphs  may  be  involved. 

In  general,  kids’  endings  are  too  short.  Because  endings  are  so  hard,  most  kids  don’t 
like  to  write  them.  And  because  most  kids  don’t  like  to  write  them,  they  tend  to  write  them  too 
short.  Whenever  I read  an  ending  that  is  too  short,  I feel  like  the  writer  couldn’t  wait  to  get  fin- 
ished. I can  almost  sense  the  discomfort  of  a kid  struggling  to  eek  out  a sentence  where  a full  para- 
graph would  be  better.  It’s  as  though  I can  feel  the  writer’s  anxiety  and  discomfort,  and  this  makes 
me  feel  uncomfortable,  too. 

Write  your  ending  before  you  get  there.  One  thing  I do  often  is  write  my  ending  ahead 
of  time.  I’ll  get  into  my  piece,  maybe  a third  of  the  way  through,  just  enough  to  understand  my 
topic,  then  I’ll  think  about  where  I’m  going  to  go  with  it,  and  then  I’ll  just  stop  and  write  the  end- 
ing. I try  to  figure  out  what  I want  my  readers  to  think  and/or  do  when  they  finish  reading  and  I 
just  write  that  down.  Even  if  it’s  not  perfect  — and  it  usually  isn’t  — I still  have  something  I can 
work  with.  Then  I go  back  and  write  from  wherever  I was  and  head  toward  my  new  ending. 

The  ending  is  the  last  thing  your  audience  will  read.  As  we’ve  talked  about  before, 
you  have  a lot  of  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  ending  your  piece  effectively.  After  all,  the  ending 
is  the  last  thing  your  readers  will  read  and  that  means  they’re  quite  likely  to  remember  it  better 
than  other  parts  of  your  piece.  But  this  means  you  have  an  opportunity,  too.  You  can  use  your  end- 
ing to  say  something  very  important  with  the  knowledge  that  your  readers  will  be  listening  closely 
to  your  every  word.  There  are  only  two  places  where  you  can  count  on  having  your  reader’s  full  at- 
tention. One  is  at  the  beginning,  the  other  is  at  the  end. 

Don’t  forget  the  “So  what?”  Try  to  always  keep  in  mind  that  in  order  to  read  your  writing, 
readers  have  to  expend  a certain  amount  of  time  and  energy.  They  also  have  to  give  up  things.  In- 
stead of  reading  your  piece,  for  example,  they  could  be  watching  Comedy  Central,  or  downloading 
MP3  files,  or  day-trading  on  the  stock  market  through  their  parents’  brokerage  account.  Who 
knows  what  fun,  excitement,  and  potential  profit  they  have  chosen  to  forego  simply  to  read  your 
writing.  As  such,  they  have  a right  to  expect  some  return  on  their  investment.  Specifically,  they  have 
a right  to  ask,  “So  what?  What  does  this  piece  have  to  do  with  me?  Why  should  I care  about  it?” 
And  that’s  exactly  the  question  you  need  to  answer  in  your  ending. 
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A Glossary  of  Happy  Endings 


1.  Advice.  (A)  If  you  cannot  swallow  and  your  throat  is  puffy,  then  you  have 
strep.  You  should  get  lots  of  rest.  And  get  a shot  because  the  shot  will  make  you  bet- 
ter faster  than  the  medicine.  (B)  If  you  ’re  thinking  about  going  skydiving,  take 
my  advice:  stop  thinking. 

2.  Big  feeling.  (A)  Oh  Yeah!  Here  is  some  thing  really  funny.  My  hair  still 
smells  like  smoke.  I love  campfires.  (B)  Finally  the  parade  was  done.  We  put  the 
blanket  in  the  trunk.  Boom!  It  slammed  again  and  we  drove  away  as  I thought 
how  much  fun  I had.  (C)  When  it’s  time  to  go,  none  of  us  wants  to  leave.  As  I say 
my  good-byes,  I think  of  all  the  fun  we  had,  and  what  fun  we  will  have  next  time. 

3.  Remember.  (A)  Remember,  even  though  the  Mariners  are  losing  doesn’t 
mean  they’re  a bad  team.  (B)  So  always  remember  to  keep  an  extra  key  some- 
where. You  never  know  when  you  might  need  it. 

4.  Do.  (A)  There  were  300  families  with  no  homes  because  of  the  fire.  They 
couldn’t  put  out  the  fire  because  they  had  no  sprinklers.  I am  mad  because  fires 
can  kill  people.  Next  time  buy  some  sprinklers.  (B)  Down  with  the  dolls!  Get  rid  of 
every  store  that  carries  them!  Let  the  revolution  for  a Barbie-free  America  begin! 

(C)  If  you  care  about  the  lives  of  your  children  and  the  quality  of  your  communi- 
ty, then  vote  for  tomorrow’s  school  levy.  It’s  the  best  way  to  guarantee  a bright  fu- 
ture for  everyone.  (D)  Make  a commitment  to  getting  in  shape  today.  Turn  off  the 
television,  put  down  whatever  it  is  you’re  reading  (unless  it’s  this  essay,  of  course) , 
start  living  a healthy  life  today.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

5.  Future.  (A)  Last  year  was  definitely  the  hardest,  craziest  year  of  my  life.  And 
I loved  it!  Things  are  going  great.  I never  knew  the  incredible  feeling  of  accom- 
plishing things  that  in  the  past  seemed  impossible — not  only  with  school,  but 
with  my  entire  life.  Every  day  is  another  chance  to  do  something  great.  And  now  I 
have  the  confidence  and  motivation  to  conquer  anything  that  is  put  forth  in  front 
of  me.  I feel  I owe  this  to  many  things  and  to  many  people,  but  most  of  all  I owe  it 
to  myself.  Now  I think  about  the  consequences  of  everything  I do  and  say.  And  this 
helps  me  make  better  decisions,  decisions  that  help  me  build  a better  future.  The 
future!  For  the  first  time  I’m  looking  forward  to  it.  (B)  Everybody’s  always  talking 
about  adults  being  good  role  models  for  kids,  but  maybe  we  should  be  models  for 
them.  Maybe  we  could  teach  them  a few  things  about  how  to  have  a good  time 
and  enjoy  life.  It’s  worth  a try.  I’d  hate  to  think  that  the  way  growing  up  seems  to 
me  now  is  the  way  it’s  going  to  be  when  I get  there. 

6.  Lesson.  (A)  I learned  that  I shouldn’t  lie  because  it  gets  me  into  worse  trou- 
ble. In  the  future  I’m  not  going  to  lie.  If  I have  a problem,  I’m  going  to  tell  some- 
one about  it,  and  ask  for  help.  (B)  From  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  our 
country  learned  painful  but  valuable  lessons  that  will  guide  our  foreign  policy  well 
into  the  next  century  and  beyond. 

7.  Recommendation.  (A)  I recommend  this  book  for  readers  who  like  adven- 
tures and  interesting  stories.  (B)  Even  after  all  the  bad  things  that  happened,  it 
was  still  a fun  trip.  If  you  go  there,  I can’t  guarantee  you  won’t  have  all  the  prob- 
lems we  did.  But  I can  recommend  this  vacation  to  any  family  who  wants  a real 
challenge.  (C)  Even  though  the  food  was  pretty  good  and  it  wasn’t  too  expensive, 
I’m  afraid  I can’t  recommend  this  restaurant  to  everyone.  It  was  very  noisy  and  the 
service  was  slow.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  a good  choice  for  families  with  small 
children. 

8.  Main  idea.  (A)  Chores  aren’t  the  worst  but  they’re  definitely  not  the  best! 

(B)  An  actor  acts.  A hero  helps.  The  actor  becomes  famous  and  the  hero  does  not. 
And  that’s  just  it:  Heroes  don’t  care  about  the  credit,  they  just  care. 

9.  Main  idea  and  implications.  (A)  Henry  Ford’s  revolutionary  thinking  af- 
fected the  lives  of  many  Americans.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  became  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  companies  in  the  world,  and  a household  name.  Opportunity  to 
be  mobile  in  a Ford  automobile  gave  the  open  road  to  the  ordinary  American. 
Businesses  boomed  in  the  hard  times  of  the  Depression  because  the  auto  gave  the 
opportunity  for  work  to  many.  The  American  dream  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  was  more  possible  in  the  auto.  Americans  today  still  have  a love  affair 
with  cars  thanks  to  Henry  Ford  and  his  revolutionary  thinking. 


1 0.  Effect.  (A)  While  all  this  happened,  another  close  neighbor  had  witnessed 
the  incident  and  called  91 1 . It  was  decided  afterward  that  the  dog  had  contracted 
rabies  and  he  was  soon  put  to  sleep.  I was  given  a series  of  shots  and  a few  stitches 
only  and  after  a couple  of  years,  my  leg  healed,  but  the  scars  remain  on  both  the 
inside  and  out.  (B)  The  internment  of  the  Japanese  Americans  was  one  of  the  low- 
est points  in  United  States  history.  We  did  it  out  of  revenge  and  out  of  hate.  The  fear 
that  we  felt  after  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  well  founded,  but  the  internment 
was  not  the  way  to  overcome  it.  The  internment  hurt  so  many  people  so  deeply 
and  really  accomplished  nothing  in  the  short  run.  In  the  long  run,  it  brought 
nothing  but  shame  upon  us. 

1 1 . Question.  (A)  As  this  miracle  season  comes  to  a close,  the  one  thing  on  ev- 
ery fan’s  mind  is  this:  “Can  they  do  it  again  next  year?  (B)  Will  the  human  race 
ever  see  the  irony  in  destroying  the  planet  that  is  their  only  home?  How  much 
more  evidence  do  we  need  before  we  take  global  warming  seriously?  (C)  I guess 
what  still  bothers  me  is  how  confused  I am  about  what  happened.  If  I was  ever  in 
that  same  situation  again,  would  I act  the  same  way,  or  would  I do  something  dif- 
ferent? 

12.  Sequel.  (A)  As  soon  as  I walked  in  the  dining  room  I smelled  trouble.  I 
looked  down  at  my  plate  and  saw  what  I smelled!  Brussels  sprouts!  I gave  a loud 
tragic  moan  and  knew  there  was  going  to  be  another  story  written  by  Alex  Carter. 
But  for  now,  I would  feed  my  Brussels  sprouts  to  the  fish.  (B)  And  so  ends  another 
after  school  adventure,  or  misadventure,  I should  say.  Stay  tuned  for  the  further 
misadventures  of  a kid  with  not  enough  homework  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble  and 
way  too  many  wild  ideas. 

1 3.  Reflective  evaluation.  (A)  So  I guess  that  I lived  happily  ever  after  ex- 
cept that  I couldn’t  walk  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Maybe  that  camp  ground  wasn’t  so 
cool  after  all.  (B)  From  that  point  on  my  life  has  been  good.  Except  for  the  chores. 
I think  my  mom  got  the  better  end  of  the  deal  on  that  one.  (C)  BRRRIIINNNGGG! 
The  bell  rang!  I pulled  on  my  backpack,  tore  out  of  the  room,  sprinted  down  the 
stairs,  sped  down  the  hallway  and  bounded  out  the  door.  I dashed  home  and 
grabbed  a snack.  I popped  a video  into  the  VCR,  turned  on  the  TV,  and  relaxed.  Ah- 
hhhhh!  What  a glorious  day!  (D)  My  whole  world  seems  to  be  more  on  track  now 
that  she’s  gone.  My  self-confidence,  my  general  attitude  has  improved  immensely. 

I do  miss  her  sometimes.  How  could  I not  after  three  years  of  friendship?  All  I can 
think  is  that  I was  a good  friend  to  her.  Our  relationship  didn’t  survive,  but  we’ll  al- 
ways have  the  laughs. . . and  the  tears. 

14.  Wish,  hope,  dream.  (A)  Now,  I’m  looking  at  John,  over  the  mess  on  the 
kitchen  table,  wondering  if  he’s  all  right,  because  he’s  only  eight  years  old,  and 
that  was  a lot  of  throwing  up  to  do.  Then  he  gets  to  go  out  and  play  with  his  friend, 
just  like  he  wanted.  I feel  a little  cheated.  Would  I have  gotten  to  go  back  out  if  that 
was  me?  I really  wish  he  could  have  the  experience  of  a younger  sibling,  just  so  he 
would  know  how  I feel.  (B)  I hope  someday  that  I can  be  a good  parent  just  like 
my  mom.  But  until  then,  I’ll  just  work  on  being  a good  kid.  (C)  Even  now,  years 
later,  I still  dream  of  what  my  life  might  have  been  like.  (D)  I think  that  Jay  Buh- 
ner is  a true  hero.  The  Seattle  Mariners  would  be  lacking  an  excellent  right  fielder 
without  him.  I hope  he  stays  in  Seattle  for  the  rest  of  his  baseball  career. 

15.  Tribute.  (A)  I salute  you,  Lieutenant  John  Olson.  May  your  bravery  and 
courage  be  passed  on  so  that  someone  else  may  look  up  to  you  and  yours,  and 
honor  them  as  I do.  (B) John  was  the  best  kid  I ever  knew.  There  when  I need 
him,  gone  when  he  knew  I needed  to  be  alone.  And  I feel  darn  privileged  of  having 
the  extreme  honor  of  being  his  blood-brother.  I just  wish  we  could  have  carted  him 
along  when  we  moved  here  to  Canby.  God  bless  his  soul.  I'm  never  going  to  forget 
him. 

16.  Wrap-around.  (A)  Boom!  The  trunk  slammed.  Bang!  The  car  door 
slammed  as  we  got  out  of  the  van. ...  We  put  the  blanket  in  the  trunk.  Boom!  It 
slammed  again  and  we  drove  away  as  I thought  how  much  fun  I had. 
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Little  Things  That 
Make  a Big  Difference 

Often,  it’s  the  little  things  that  get  overlooked.  We’ve  concentrated 
so  far  on  strategies  that  have  an  obvious  impact  on  the  quality  of  your  writing.  But 
now  it’s  time  to  look  at  things  that  are  a bit  more  subtle. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  don’t  often  get  much  attention  when  we’re 
learning  to  write  in  school.  Perhaps  everyone  assumes  that  writers  can  figure  out 
ways  to  deal  with  them  on  their  own.  While  that’s  probably  true,  I don’t  think  it 
hurts  anyone  to  get  a little  extra  help  in  the  form  of  firendly  advice. 

Here  are  the  topics  we’ll  be  covering  in  this  chapter: 

• The  Five  Big  Questions.  As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a set  of  five 
very  important  questions.  They  can  be  used  to  analyze  and  improve  any 
piece  of  writing. 

• Sharing,  conferencing,  and  feedback.  Talking  about  your 
own  writing  and  the  writing  of  others  is  a big  part  of  learning  to  write. 

We’ll  consider  some  advice  about  how  to  do  it  well. 

• How  do  you  know  when  you’re  finished?  It’s  not  always  easy 
to  know  when  a piece  is  finished.  This  strategy  gives  you  some  help. 

• Beating  writer’s  block.  All  writers  reach  a point  when  they  just 
don’t  know  what  to  write  next.  We’ll  talk  about  what  to  do  when  you 
get  there. 

Sometimes  writing  comes  down  to  a lot  of  little  things  and  there’s  really  no 
way  to  get  around  it.  These  issues  will  arise  in  one  way  or  another  with  just  about 
every  piece  you  write.  Learning  to  deal  with  them  effectively  will  help  you  enjoy 
writing  more  and  make  you  a more  effective  writer.  Even  though  they  look  like  lit- 
tle things,  they  add  up  to  make  a big  difference  in  your  work. 
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The  Five  Big  Questions 

It  happened  because  I was  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  else.  A few  years  ago,  I 
went  on  a long  road  trip.  I had  workshops  to  give  and  teaching  to  do  in  many  different  schools 
spread  out  around  the  country.  After  the  first  week,  I was  tired.  After  the  second  week,  I was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  And  I still  had  a week  to  go.  During  that  last  week,  I didn’t  have  the  energy  to 
come  up  with  interesting  writing  lessons.  So  I just  started  asking  students  if  they  would  share  their 
writing  and  let  me  ask  them  questions  about  it.  To  my  surprise,  this  worked  out  better  than  I would 
have  ever  imagined.  With  the  help  of  several  different  classrooms,  by  the  time  the  week  was  over, 
we  had  come  up  with  a set  of  five  questions  that  could  be  used  to  help  writers  improve  any  piece  of 
writing  they  were  working  on.  These  became  known  as  “The  Five  Big  Questions.” 

(1 ) What  makes  this  writing  good?  Just  about  every  piece  of  writing  has  something  good 
about  it  regardless  of  the  shape  it  may  be  in  at  any  given  time.  It’s  important  to  recognize  the  qual- 
ity in  a piece  of  writing  even  though  it  may  not  be  perfect.  Every  time  we  see  something  good  in  a 
piece,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  a new  writing  technique. 

(2)  What  would  make  this  writing  better?  Every  piece,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  can 

probably  be  improved  in  some  way.  Sometimes  we  can  see  many  improvements  that  need  to  be 
made.  But  we  only  want  to  focus  on  a few  of  them,  those  few  improvements  that  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  piece  as  a whole. 

(3)  What’s  the  one  most  important  thing  you  want  your  audience  to  know? 

This  is  the  main  idea.  It’s  important  to  be  clear  about  what  it  is  and  to  make  sure  that  the  details 
in  the  piece  support  it.  The  writer  should  be  able  to  state  the  main  idea  as  a complete  sentence. 
Anything  that  doesn’t  support  the  main  idea  can  possibly  be  removed.  The  main  idea  should  be 
something  that  is  important  to  both  writer  and  reader. 

(4)  Why  did  you  write  this?  This  is  the  writer’s  purpose.  Sometimes  you  feel  like  the  only 
reason  you’re  writing  something  is  because  someone  else  said  you  had  to.  But  that’s  someone  else’s 
purpose,  not  yours.  What  do  you  want  your  audience  to  think  about  when  they  finish  reading  your 
piece?  What,  if  anything,  do  you  want  them  to  do? 

(5)  What  does  your  audience  need  to  know?  In  order  to  understand  a piece  of  writing, 
readers  need  to  know  certain  things.  As  you  look  over  your  piece,  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  in- 
cluded everything  your  audience  needs  to  know.  Think  also  about  things  in  your  piece  that  your  au- 
dience may  not  need  to  know.  These  parts  might  not  need  to  be  included  at  all.  Sometimes  you’ll 
have  to  ask  your  audience  about  these  things  because  it  can  be  hard  to  figure  out  exactly  what  in- 
formation other  people  need. 
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The  Five  Big  Questions 

1 Quality... 

What  makes  this  writing  good? 


2 


Improvement... 

What  would  make  this  writing  better? 


Main  Idea... 

What’s  the  one  most  important  thing  you  want  your  audience  to  know? 


4 Purpose... 

Why  did  you  write  this? 


Questions... 

What  does  your  audience  need  to  know? 
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Sharing  Your  Writing 

Everyone  has  to  share.  In  order  for  a writing  classroom  to  work,  everyone  has  to  share. 

When  you  share,  you’re  not  only  helping  yourself,  you’re  helping  others,  too.  You’re  helping  the 
other  writers  in  the  class  by  letting  them  hear  your  work  so  they  can  learn  from  the  things  you  are 
doing  well  and  see  how  you  handle  challenges.  You’re  also  helping  your  teacher,  too.  I know  that  I 
can’t  teach  effectively  if  I don’t  know  what  students  are  working  on.  Often,  my  best  lessons  are 
based  on  something  I hear  when  a writer  shares. 

Share  regularly.  You  should  probably  share  at  least  once  or  twice  every  time  you  take  a piece 
through  the  writing  process.  You  can  share  any  time  you  want  feedback  but  there  are  two  perfect 
times  to  share  that  every  writer  should  take  advantage  of:  ( 1 ) It’s  great  to  get  feedback  just  as  you 
are  finishing  up  your  first  draft.  This  will  help  you  plan  for  revision.  And,  (2)  Everyone  should 
share  after  they  feel  they’ve  finished  revising  their  piece  right  before  they  move  on  to  editing  and 
publishing.  This  is  your  last  chance  to  find  out  if  your  piece  really  works  before  you  put  in  the  time 
to  make  corrections  and  get  it  finished. 

Be  prepared.  It’s  a good  idea  to  read  over  what  you  plan  to  share  just  before  you  get  up  to  share 
it.  This  will  help  you  read  more  easily  and  be  more  efficient  with  the  limited  time  you  have. 

If  you  have  a long  piece,  just  read  one  part.  Many  writers  will  want  to  share  during  a 
given  class  period.  If  someone  gets  up  and  reads  a 20-page  piece,  that  could  take  up  all  the  time.  In 
general,  you’ll  have  three  or  four  minutes  to  share:  a minute  or  two  to  read  and  another  minute  or 
two  to  get  some  feedback  — at  most.  So  if  your  piece  is  long,  pick  a page  or  two  (200-300  words) 
and  just  share  that. 

Tell  your  audience  what  kind  of  feedback  you  want.  Your  audience  will  give  you  bet- 
ter feedback  if  they  know  what  you’re  looking  for.  If  you  just  tried  a new  beginning,  tell  them  you 
want  their  reactions  to  that.  If  you  just  added  some  new  material,  make  sure  they  understand  what 
you  were  hoping  to  accomplish  by  adding  it. 

Feedback  is  not  the  truth.  It’s  important  to  realize  that  what  your  audience  says  about  your 
piece  is  not  the  truth,  it’s  just  the  opinion  of  other  writers.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  All  you  have  to 
think  about  is  how  you’re  going  to  make  your  piece  better.  If  what  others  say  makes  sense  to  you, 
go  ahead  and  use  their  advice.  But  if  you  have  your  own  ideas,  follow  those  instead. 

Know  what  you’  re  going  to  do  next.  The  purpose  of  sharing  is  to  get  feedback  so  you 
know  what  you  want  to  do  to  improve  your  piece.  It’s  your  responsibility  to  get  the  feedback  you 
need  and  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it.  When  you  finish  sharing,  it’s  up  to  you  to  figure  out  what 
you’re  going  to  do  next,  and  then  you  need  to  start  doing  it. 
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Conferencing  with  Your  Teacher 

Use  conference  time  wisely.  Conference  time  is  your  most  valuable  learning  time.  In  a 
conference  with  your  teacher,  you  get  individualized  help  from  someone  who  knows  how  to  help 
you  better  than  anyone  else.  This  is  valuable  time,  time  when  you  can  get  exactly  the  help  you 
need  to  improve  a piece  of  writing.  Your  teacher  may  have  only  2-3  minutes  to  spend  with  you. 
Don’t  waste  a second  of  it. 

Request  a conference  appropriately.  Your  teacher  will  have  a procedure  for  requesting  a 
conference.  Some  teachers  use  a sign  up  sheet  or  a list  on  the  board.  If  you  need  a conference,  but 
can’t  get  one  right  when  you  want  it,  don’t  just  sit  there  and  wait,  keep  working,  perhaps  on  a dif- 
ferent part  of  your  piece  or  on  a different  piece  altogether. 

Tell  your  teacher  exactly  what  you  want  help  with.  Teachers  don’t  know  what  stu- 
dents want  to  conference  about  and  they  don’t  have  time  to  figure  it  out  on  their  own.  Start  your 
conference  by  saying  something  like,  “I  need  help  with....”  Be  specific.  Don’t  say  something  like 
“Can  you  fix  my  periods  and  capitals?”  That’s  too  general.  Your  teacher  might  have  to  sit  at  your 
desk  correcting  your  work  for  the  rest  of  the  period!  And  that’s  not  what  she  wants  to  do. 

Be  prepared.  When  you  meet  your  teacher  for  a conference,  have  everything  you  need  out  in 
front  of  you.  In  addition  to  what  you’re  working  on  at  the  moment,  have  all  your  pre-writing  and 
previous  drafts  handy  so  your  teacher  can  see  them  if  necessary.  If  you  need  to  read  something  to 
your  teacher,  practice  it  first  so  you  can  read  it  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

Focus  on  one  important  problem.  Your  teacher  only  has  time  to  help  you  with  one  thing 
in  a conference,  so  pick  something  important.  Use  all  the  time  you  have  to  get  exactly  the  help 
you  need  to  solve  a particular  problem.  If  you  want  help  with  other  things,  fix  this  one  first.  Then 
request  another  conference  at  a later  time. 

Take  your  teacher’s  advice.  No  one  knows  more  about  helping  you  leam  to  write  than  your 
teacher.  If  you  have  a problem,  your  teacher  will  know  how  to  fix  it.  But  will  you  take  your  teach- 
er’s advice?  I’ve  been  in  many  conferencing  situations  where  the  student  simply  wouldn’t  act  on 
the  suggestions  I offered.  This  is  frustrating  for  me  because  if  the  student  won’t  take  my  advice, 
then  there’s  no  reason  to  have  a conference  in  the  first  place.  If  a writer  has  requested  my  time  for 
help  with  an  individual  problem,  I’m  assuming  it’s  because  he  or  she  values  my  advice  and  wants 
to  use  it.  If  you  tell  me  your  problem  and  I come  up  with  a suggestion  that  might  solve  it,  I expect 
you  to  give  it  a try.  It  may  not  work.  You  and  I may  need  to  conference  again  to  come  up  with  an- 
other approach.  But  we  won’t  know  this  until  you  try.  If  you  don’t  understand  my  suggestion,  let 
me  know  and  well  go  over  it  until  you  do.  When  kids  won’t  try,  no  matter  how  nicely  I ask  them, 

I feel  as  though  I’m  being  taken  advantage  of.  It  makes  me  feel  like  they  don’t  value  my  help  or 
that  they  just  want  to  waste  my  time. 
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Giving  Feedback  to  Other  Writers 

Never  forget  the  purpose  of  feedback.  The  purpose  of  feedback  is  to  help  the  writer  im- 
prove the  piece.  It  is  not  to  make  the  writer  feel  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  just  a chance  for  you  to  talk. 
Nor  is  it  an  opportunity  for  you  to  “take  the  stage”  and  show  everyone  else  how  smart  you  are.  Be- 
fore you  give  feedback  to  another  writer,  ask  yourself:  “How  will  my  feedback  help?” 

Questions  are  most  helpful.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  another  writer  when  giving  feed- 
back is  to  ask  questions.  Getting  questions  from  an  audience  is  the  most  valuable  information  a 
writer  can  have  because  it  lets  the  writer  know  what  the  audience  wants  to  know.  Writers  can  get 
pretty  good  at  guessing  what  their  audience  needs,  but  there’s  no  way  to  be  sure.  The  best  ques- 
tions are  those  which  help  writers  develop  their  pieces  in  significant  ways.  Questions  that  ask  how 
something  came  about  or  why  something  is  the  way  it  is  are  almost  always  good.  For  example, 
“How  did  you  get  your  dog?”  and  “Why  do  you  like  your  dog  so  much?”  are  better  questions  than 
“What  is  your  dog’s  name?” 

Nix  the  “shoulds.”  It’s  always  tempting  to  say  something  like  “You  should  add  more  detail.” 
or  “You  should  fix  your  ending.”  But  these  kinds  of  comments  don’t  help  very  much.  If  you  feel 
yourself  about  to  “should”  someone,  try  turning  your  comment  into  a question:  “I’d  like  to  know 
more  about...?”  or  “What  did  you  want  us  to  think  about  at  the  end?” 

Be  specific  and  constructive.  In  order  for  your  feedback  to  be  helpful,  the  writer  has  to  be 
able  to  do  something  with  it.  If  you  say,  “I  liked  your  piece,”  that’s  certainly  very  nice,  and  I’m 
sure  the  writer  will  be  happy  to  hear  it,  but  there  isn’t  anything  the  writer  can  do  with  that  feed- 
back to  make  his  or  her  piece  better.  In  a similar  way,  a comment  like,  “I  didn’t  understand  that 
last  part,”  isn’t  tremendously  helpful  either.  What  was  it  exactly  that  you  didn’t  understand?  Can 
you  come  up  with  a specific  question  the  writer  can  respond  to?  When  giving  feedback,  especially 
when  that  feedback  is  negative,  try  to  be  specific  about  where  you  think  the  problem  is  and  con- 
structive about  what  the  writer  might  be  able  to  do  about  it:  “I  felt  like  the  pacing  was  a little  slow 
near  the  end.  Are  you  sure  you  need  that  long  second  anecdote?” 

Respect  the  writer’s  requests.  If  a writer  comes  up  and  asks  for  feedback  on  her  begin- 
ning, don’t  tell  her  she  needs  to  work  on  a different  part  of  the  piece.  As  you  listen,  think  about 
what  the  writer  has  asked  you  to  pay  attention  to  and  offer  feedback  appropriately. 

Don’t  correct  unless  someone  asks  for  it.  When  we  hear  someone  make  an  obvious  mis- 
take, many  of  us  immediately  want  to  correct  it.  It’s  a natural  reaction,  but  it’s  not  a very  helpful 
one.  Nobody  likes  to  be  corrected  unless  they  ask  for  it.  If  a writer  hasn’t  asked  to  be  corrected  but 
you’re  just  bursting  to  butt  in,  ask  for  permission  first:  “Can  I offer  you  a correction  that  I think 
will  help  make  your  piece  better?” 
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Don’t  Correct 


Correcting  tends  to  shut  people  down  and  that’s  just  the  opposite  of  what  we  want  to  do  when  we’re 
giving  them  feedback  about  how  to  improve  their  writing.  However,  there  are  many  times  during 
feedback  when  it’s  necessary  to  say  something  negative.  How  do  you  do  that  without  correcting? 
Here  are  a few  techniques  you  can  use  to  have  deep,  meaningful  discussions  with  writers  without 
correcting  their  work. 

(1 ) INSPECT  the  writing  closely.  Read  the  writing  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly.  Look  it 
over  patiently,  don’t  rush.  Even  if  you  end  up  with  something  negative  to  say,  the  writer  will  at  least 
know  that  you  gave  it  appropriate  consideration. 

(2)  DETECT  those  parts  that  work  for  you  and  those  that  don’t.  What  parts  do  you 
like?  What  parts  work  better  for  you  than  others?  Instead  of  speaking  in  terms  of  “right”  and 
“wrong,”  tell  the  writer  how  something  does  or  does  not  communicate  effectively  to  you. 

(3)  REFLECT  on  why  some  parts  work  and  others  don’t.  Why  do  you  like  certain 
parts  so  much  better  than  others?  What  is  it  about  those  parts  that  makes  them  more  successful? 
How  might  less  effective  parts  be  improved?  Remember,  again,  to  be  specific  and  constructive. 

(4)  CONNECT  your  reactions  with  the  writer’s  message  and  intent.  What  is  the 
writer’s  main  idea?  What  is  the  writer’s  purpose?  Who  is  the  writer  writing  to?  How  does  the  writer 
think  he  or  she  is  doing  at  getting  the  message  across?  Giving  the  writer  a chance  to  speak  and  per- 
haps to  clarify  his  or  her  goals  can  really  improve  the  dialog. 

(5)  INJECT  your  own  opinions.  Be  honest,  say  what  you  really  think.  But  always  be  ac- 
countable; use  the  first  person,  own  your  reactions.  Remember,  this  is  just  your  opinion,  it’s  not  the 
truth.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  offering  negative  opinions.  The  problem  comes  when  we  act  as 
though  we  are  right  and  that  others  have  to  agree  with  us  or  they  are  wrong. 

(6)  RESPECT  the  writer’s  reactions.  Listen  closely  to  what  the  writer  has  to  say  about 
your  comments.  Remember  that  the  writer  does  not  have  to  make  the  changes  you  suggest.  The 
writer  is  always  in  charge  of  the  feedback,  not  the  other  way  around. 

(7)  PERFECT  the  communication  between  reader  and  writer.  Do  you  really  under- 
stand each  other?  Taking  a minute  to  go  back  over  what  has  been  said. 

(8)  EXPECT  to  repeat  the  process.  Within  practical  time  limits,  it’s  up  to  the  writer  to  de- 
cide how  long  he  or  she  wants  the  feedback  process  to  continue.  There  need  not  be  any  agreement 
between  writer  and  reader.  But  the  parties  should  always  strive  to  understand  each  other’s  positions 
and  intent. 
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How  Long  Does  it  Have  to  Be? 

It’s  one  of  the  oldest  questions  there  is.  Since  teachers  have  been  teaching  writing, 
students  have  been  asking,  “How  long  does  my  piece  have  to  be?”  I know  that  when  I was  in 
school,  my  friends  and  I often  asked  this  question.  Our  intention  was  to  find  out  how  much  or 
how  little  work  we  would  be  expected  to  do.  Usually  we  got  a minimum  word  count  or  a number 
of  pages  we  needed  to  fill.  And  then  we  set  about  filling  them,  often  with  less  concern  for  quality 
than  for  length.  And  that’s  the  problem:  when  someone  tells  you  to  write  at  least  500  words  or  at 
least  five  pages,  part  of  the  message  you’re  getting  is  that  the  number  of  words  is  more  important 
than  what  those  words  say.  And  this  is  not  at  all  the  message  your  teachers  would  like  you  to  get. 

Think  function  not  form.  When  you  set  out  to  write  a piece  of  a certain  minimum  length, 
you’re  thinking  about  what  it  will  look  like  in  its  final  form:  a pile  of  paper  so  many  pages  high 
with  so  many  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs.  What  you’re  not  thinking  about  is  how  that  pile  of 
paper  should  function  as  a piece  of  written  communication.  Specifically,  you’re  not  thinking 
about  what  all  those  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  should  accomplish  in  the  mind  of  a read- 
er. In  writing,  as  in  many  things,  form  should  follow  function,  not  the  other  way  around. 

Beginning,  middle,  end,  yadda,  yadda,  yadda.  Since  kindergarten  you’ve  probably 
been  hearing  people  say  that  a piece  of  writing  has  to  have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end.  This  is 
true.  But  once  again,  it  speaks  only  to  the  form  of  a piece,  what  it  should  look  like.  It  doesn’t  say 
anything  at  all  about  what  each  of  these  three  parts  should  accomplish  and  how  you  might  go 
about  accomplishing  it.  As  such,  it’s  pretty  useless  information. 

What  is  the  beginning  supposed  to  do?  The  beginning  of  a piece  must  catch  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  has  to  pull  the  reader  in  and  pique  his  curiosity,  it  has  to  make  the  reader  want  to  read 
more.  Of  course,  the  reader  has  to  have  at  least  some  inkling  of  what  he’s  reading  about,  so  it  also 
has  to  introduce  the  topic  in  a successful  way  as  well.  Look  at  the  “Glossary  of  Good  Beginnings”  to 
get  ideas  for  how  to  do  this. 

What  is  the  middle  supposed  to  do?  The  middle  of  a piece  must  deliver  on  the  promise  of 
the  beginning.  It  must  clearly  convey  the  writer’s  main  idea  with  ample  but  not  excessive  support- 
ing details,  and  it  must  also  answer  all  of  the  reader’s  important  questions.  Strategies  like  What- 
Why-How,  Transition-Action-Details,  and  Content-Purpose-Audience  are  best  for  this. 

What  is  the  end  supposed  to  do?  The  ending  has  to  make  the  piece  feel  finished  and  leave 
the  reader  with  something  important  to  think  about.  It  also  has  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the 
time  and  energy  he  devoted  to  reading  your  piece  was  worthwhile.  For  ideas  about  coming  up 
with  effective  endings  see  the  “Glossary  of  Happy  Endings.” 
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Am  I Finished  Yet? 


After  reading  the  BEGINNING... 

Will  my  readers  have  a hint  as  to  what  my  paper  is  about? 

Will  my  readers  think  my  piece  is  going  to  be  worth  reading? 

Will  my  readers  want  to  find  out  more? 

After  reading  the  MIDDLE... 

Will  my  readers  think  I included  enough  details  to  help  them  under- 
stand my  main  idea? 

Will  my  readers  have  enough  information  so  they  don’t  have  any  im- 
portant questions? 

Will  my  readers  think  I included  just  the  right  amount  of  information? 


After  reading  the  END... 

Will  my  readers  feel  that  my  piece  is  finished? 

Will  my  readers  feel  that  my  ending  gave  them  something  important  to 

think  about? 

Will  my  readers  feel  that  their  time  was  well  spent? 


How  LUNU  should  my  piece  be? 

Your  piece  should  be  long  enough  to  express  your  ideas  in  such  a way 
that  you’ve  communicated  your  message  effectively  and  all  your  reader’s 
important  questions  are  answered  — and  not  one  word  longer! 
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Beating  Writer’s  Block 

It  happens  to  every  writer  sooner  or  later.  You  get  started  on  a piece  and  all  of  a sudden 
it  seems  like  you  have  no  idea  what  to  write  next.  And  this  feeling  of  being  stuck  doesn’t  go  away  in 
just  a few  seconds.  In  fact,  it  feels  so  permanent  that  if  someone  paid  you  $100  you  couldn’t  write 
another  sentence.  This  is  writer’s  block  and  as  far  as  I know,  no  teacher  has  ever  paid  a kid  to  beat 
it.  You  have  to  beat  it  on  your  own.  Fortunately,  there  are  several  things  you  can  do  to  get  yourself 
out  of  this  most  uncomfortable  situation. 

(1 ) Reread  your  piece  from  the  beginning.  Sometimes  you  just  need  a little  kickstart  to 
get  yourself  going  again.  Gather  up  your  pages  and  read  your  piece  through  all  the  way  from  the 
beginning.  You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  when  you  make  it  back  up  to  where  you  were  stuck, 
you  know  exactly  how  to  continue. 

(2)  Look  over  your  pre-writing.  Get  out  the  pre-writing  you  did  for  this  piece  and  look  it 
over.  Chances  are  you’ll  find  something  there  you  haven’t  written  about  yet. 

(3)  Do  some  more  pre-writing.  If  you  can’t  write,  pre-write.  With  so  many  different  strate- 
gies, you  could  probably  pre-write  for  days.  This  is  not  exactly  what  you  want  to  do,  but  a few  min- 
utes of  pre-writing  could  help  get  you  unstuck  by  giving  you  something  new  to  start  writing  about. 

(4)  Work  on  a different  part  of  the  piece.  One  of  my  best  writer’s  block  strategies  is  to 
give  up  for  a while  at  the  point  where  I’m  stuck  and  start  in  on  a different  part  of  the  same  piece. 

If  you’re  stuck  on  the  first  sentence,  this  probably  won’t  work  for  you,  but  assuming  you’ve  made  it 
past  the  lead,  it’s  a fine  idea. 

(5)  Do  some  formatting,  some  editing,  or  some  recopying.  Another  one  of  my 
tricks  is  to  actually  stop  writing  but  to  keep  working  on  the  same  piece  in  different  ways.  If  I’m 
working  on  a computer,  I’ll  take  a few  minutes  and  do  some  formatting.  Even  if  I’m  not  on  a 
computer,  I can  still  do  some  editing  here  and  there.  Sometimes,  because  my  handwriting  is  pretty 
bad,  I’ll  recopy  some  parts  onto  new  pages  so  I can  read  them  more  easily. 

(6)  Share.  The  best  way  to  figure  out  what  to  right  next  is  to  have  someone  else  figure  it  out  for 
you.  Share  your  writing  with  the  class.  Tell  everyone  that  you’re  stuck  and  don’t  know  what  to  write 
next.  After  you’ve  read,  see  what  ideas  your  audience  comes  up  with. 

(7)  Work  on  another  piece.  When  all  else  fails,  you  can  always  put  your  current  piece  away 
and  work  on  a different  piece.  Sometimes  writers  get  so  stuck,  or  just  so  tired  of  a piece,  that  they 
really  do  need  to  put  it  down  for  a while.  Start  a new  piece,  or  pick  up  an  old  one,  it  doesn’t  matter. 
Come  back  to  your  current  piece  when  you  figure  out  what  you  want  to  do  with  it. 
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What  details  will 

help  your  audience 

"unlock"  your  main 

idea? 

Do 

What  do  you  want 

your  readers  to  do 

after  they’re 

finished? 
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Main  Idea 

What’s  the  one  most 

important  thing  you 

want  your  audience 

to  know? 

Think 
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think  about  after 
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• The  wind  was  real- 
ly  blowing. 

• There  was  hardly 
anyone  at  the  park. 

• 1 tried  to  stop  my 
dog  from  going  after 
it,  but  it  was  too  late. 

• He  ran  off.  1 couldn’t 
see  him  anymore. 

• There  was  some 
construction  on  the 
other  side,  and  1 was 
worried  my  dog 
might  get  hurt. 

• He  was  all  dirty. 

It  looked  like  he’d 
been  in  the  mud. 

• He  had  a cut  on 
his  ear. 

My  dog  and  1 went 
to  Andrews  Park 
to  play  frisbee. 

1 took  out  the  fris- 
bee and  threw  it 
hard  and  it  took 
off  over  the  trees. 

The  frisbee  went 
over  the  trees  and 
down  a steep  hill. 

My  dog  came  run- 
ning back  with  the 
frisbee. 

About  a month 
ago... 

1 ran  him 
around  for  a 
while,  and 
then... 

A few  minutes 
later,... 
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Reject  topic  every  ti^ei 

ft 

Like  Hate 


\ 


Pizza 

Ho/^evooKk 

&a;eball 

Vegetable; 

Cat; 

Rai*y  Pay; 

lA/ritiw^ 

Movie; 

Bei^  Sick 

:y': 

: 

/ i i| 


«=i  =3  C3 


rfZT 


Typical-Unusual 

Typical  life  experience;  un^al  life  experience;. 

Fun-Have  To 


\ 


TK/n«j;  yo^  cio  for  fvn  anci  tkj^cj;  y0u  c^o  became  yo^  have  to. 


Regret-Proud  Of 

Tb/ncj;  y regret  ancj  tb/n^;  y0^re  prowcj  of 


\ / 
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(Opinion) 

(Reasons) 

(Evidence) 

My  cta<3  i;  tbe  r*o ;t 

He  obe;  /*y  al^ebxa 

HeV  <^xeat  i*  /~>atb  but 

a/^az/pvj  pet  tbe 

bo/^evooxk  fox  /^e. 

fo^et/^e;  be  *eeol; 

vokole  uOOXld. 

kelp  boWityj  tbe  pencil. 

HeV  kelpi^  /*»e  pay 

He  >;t  ft^ebl  a oleal 

/^y  voay  to  college. 

vo/tb  CA/A/  foX  btf  Ouop% 

p? 

talk  ;bovo: ' A Po^ ; Eye 

Vievo." 

'-L'V 

r ^ — * N_  ' 

s. 


3 


'Q  / 


What  do  you  think? 

Tbi;  i;  youx  opinio*.  Make  a it  a complete  /e*te*ce. 


Why  do  you  think  it? 

Tbe;e  a^e  tbe  Keafo*;  fox  youx  opinio*.  Have  at  lea;t  4 of  5. 

How  do  you  know? 

Tbe;e  axe  youx  piece;  of  evictee,  youx  example;,  youx  pxoof 
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Idea-Details^ 

Add  detail  to  yo-^K  vow/Wj  j*;ta*t(yl 


\ / 


/tjTT 


/l  p 

Idea  ^ 

s t 

y Details 

At  tbe  park  voe  play 
frirbee.  He  catcher  it  i* 

He  ru*r  really  fart. 

b/r  /^outb  a*cj  br/*cjr  /t 

He>/^pr  up  i*  t be  air. 

back. 

He  *ever  r^irrer. 

« U '/« 

People  ca *'t  believe  bo^o 

cjooci  be  /r. 

He  ca*  jufip  about  five  fe 

: " 

b/cjb. 

He'll  o*ly  catcb  it  if  1 

/ 

tbKovo  it 

^nr 


Make  a Paragraph 

“fo/^eti/^er,  /*y  cta<j  a*c4  I <30  up  to  tbe  pa^k  to  play  Airbee. 
Ar  roo*  a;  I tb/ovo  it,  be  Ku*r  a;  Art  ar  be  ca*  to  catcb  it  He 
j^pr  bi<jb  i*  tbe  air  a^  catcher  it  i*  hir  teeth.  He  ca * >^p 
about  five  feet  hi<jh.  People  ca*  t believe  hov>o  <300^  be  ir  became 
be  al^ort  *ever  /^irrer.  $ut  he'll  o*ly  catch  it  if  I throvo  it." 
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» Tell-Show 

Acici  detcriptive  detail  to  yo^K 

Tell  Show 


My  c^oc)  ku*;  a;  fart  a;  ke 
ca*  a^cij^p;  i*  tke  ak 

+■  *. 


A;  I take  out  tke  Ai;bee,  be 
;taKt;  to  voa<^  ki;  tail  A; 

;oo*  a;  I Let  it  Ay,  ke  teatf 
afteK  it  a;  Art  a;  be  ca*. 
Ju;t  \Ajke»o  I tk/»o k ke  ; >oot 
cjoi^  to  <jet  it,  ke  Leap;  i*to 
tke  aiK,  r/retcke;  out  ki; 
*eck,  a*ol  ;*a<j;  it  betuoee* 
ki;  teetk  Like  a*  a*ir>aL  cap- 
tuA^c)  it;  pKey 


Think  about  your  telling  details. 

FoCu;  a«oc^  co^ce^tnte  oio  tk/;  otoe  /r^a^e. 


Picture  the  scene  in  your  mind. 

Notice  tke  attribute;  of  eack  tki^  you  ;ee. 


Describe  what  you  see  in  the  picture. 


TVeat  eack  tki^  Like  a ckancter  i*  tke  ;toKy 
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- Transition-  f5 

Action-Details 

Pot  a*ytki*<3  into  a logical  te^e^ce. 


Transition 

Action 

Details 

About  a r^ok-tb 

3 '*0'  ' 

My  cjo^]  a^cj  1 uoe^t 

to  A^evo;  Pa^k  to 
play  ff/;bee. 

Tke  vo/p%ci  vo3/ 
really  blovoi^. 

V ■#- 

/ 

1 Ulr*  3Koup%gJ 

foK  3 

tke* 

1 took  out  tke 
fftfbee,  tb^evo  it 
kaKc^  a*cj  if  took 
off  oveK  tke  t^ee;. 

! tried  to  ;top  /*y  c^oc) 
fro/^  cjo/^  afteK  /t,  but 
it  uoa;  too  late. 

Tke  fftfbee  voe*t 
oveK  tke  t^ee;  a*cj 
ciovop%  a rteep  kill. 

1 voa;  uooKK/eol  /^y 
/^kjkt  cjet  kuKt. 

A f@\*J  f^hr\Of€{ 
la  te^ 

My  cta<j  ca/^e  ku*- 
back  v>o/tk  tke 
ff/rbee. 

He  voa;  really  dirty.  It 
looked  like  ke'cj  bee* 

/*  tke  r*od. 

^ / y 
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Draw-  % 

Label-Caption 

Capture  a (ce*e  *uitk  a*y  detail;1. 


|V»  playi^  frhbee  voitb  r* y do<j  at  A *dKe*o;  PaKk. 


This  is  a sketch,  not  finished  artwork. 

lA/oKk  c^ickly.  l^cUde  a;  r* a*y  detail;  a;  yo^  ca*. 

Label  everything  you  can  think  of. 

lire  a ;i*<jle  vooKd  ok  a ;ko vt  pl*Ka;e.  Identify  everythin. 

Each  label  is  a detail  you  can  write  about. 

Tbe  r« ore  detail;  yo^  have,  tbe  better  yo^r  piece  voill  be. 
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Feelings-Setting 

Create  a*  elective  detcfiptio*  of  a*y  ;ce*el 


Action: 


fve  juft  throve  the  frifbee,  a*cj  /*»y  cio<j  if  chafi^  after 
it 


Feelings: 


|V»  excited  but  alfo  feared.  HeV  <30^  to  ru*  off  i*to 
the  treef  uohere  be  f-^ht  yet  hurt 


Setting: 


h/eVe  up  at  A*cJrevof  Park.  ItV  really  uoi^y  a*cj  coUl 
There  are^t  /^>a*y  people  around. 


“it  uoaf  coW  a^ol  voi^cjy  that  <4ay  at  A^revof  Park,  a^  there  uoere^t 
very  /^a*y  people  around  I tbreuo  the  frifbee  harcil  i*to  the  uoi^cil  a*cj  it 
juft  took  off  like  fcj  *ever  fee*  before,  l/^ediately,  /*y  cJo<j  ftartecj  chaf- 
i*<j  after  it.  A^  af  ! fauo  it  fail  off  over  the  treef,  I ftarte^  to  <^et  voor- 
riecj  that  be  r^ht  ejet  hurt  if  be  trie^  to  catch  it." 
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I 


if  Content- 
Ripose-Auaence 

(W  f/rate^y  for  all  k/^;  of  ^fiti^[ 


Main  Idea 

Key  Details  ^ , 

i*/katV  tke  o*e 

r'otf  //^poKta^t  yo^ 

v/oa^t  yovt  duc\ier\C€  to  k^ovo? 

k/kat  c^oe;  yo^K 

a^ci/e^ce  *eecj  to  k^ovo  to 
imcJeKTfa^cJ  yo^K  /^a/p%  icjea? 

Think 

Do 

lA/kat  cjo  yo^  voa^t  yo^K 
a^ie^ce  to  tU i*k  afteK 

tkeyVe  fi*i;kecj? 

lA/kat  cjo  yo^  voa^t  yo^K 
a^ie^ce  to  ota  afteK 

tkeyVe  fi*i;keol? 

/tT3~ 

People 

Questions 

Uikat  rpecific  pWo*  ok 
cjKo^p  of  people  a^e  yo^ 
voK/ti^c)  tki;  foK? 

* 

k/kat  cioe;  yo^K 

'<Hu(\lQ\r\CQ  vOclrit  to  k<^Ov»0 
abo^t  yo^K  topic? 
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LetV  v^oKk  together  to 
r^ake  yov'K  teackj^ 

tbe  beft  it  ca*  be. 


Please  contact  me  any  time! 

Even  the  best  workshops  and  teaching  materials  can  ’ t meet  the  needs  of  every  teacher  all  the  time. 
That’s  why  we  need  to  stay  in  touch.  Send  me  an  e-mail  any  time  you  have  a question. 

I’ll  do  my  best  to  get  back  to  you  quickly  with  answers,  additional  teaching  materials, 

or  other  resources. 


Plea/e  faj^ettiont,  ^etiion^  a*o|  correction!  to'. 

!tevepeto(§>ttr'f.ory 


